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The Adventurers 
who first 

‘made noble attempt to goe meete the sunne’. 



Then happy they who quit their private Home, 
And gen’rously through foreign climates roam; 
Who, like Ulysses, can despise the toil, 

And make each land they meet their native soil. 
See Men and Manners scarce by Rumour known; 
Visit all Countreys to improve their own. 
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PREFACE 




T HE East India Company was, perhaps, the 
most remarkable corporate enterprise the 
world has ever seen. It came into being as 
a humble trading concern, survived two hundred and 
fifty years of precarious administration, and culminated 
as an empire. During that astonishing transformation, 
it passed through many vicissitudes, and at no time in 
its history was it in greater peril of extinction than 
during the first century of its existence. In England 
it came nigh to bankruptcy in the political upheaval 
which brought about the fall of the Stuart monarchy, 
while in the East the servants of the Company were 
harried ceaselessly by the Portuguese and Dutch, 
endured persecution and spoliation at the hands of 
native officials, and suffered sickness and death from 
dread ills which they knew not how to combat. Some 
measure of relief was gained through a treaty of peace 
with the Portuguese, and by the cession of Bombay 
island to the British Crown, which provided a timely 
refuge from oppression. The Pact with the Portuguese 
was conceived and brought into effect by William 
Methwold during his presidency of the Company’s 
affairs at Surat. The cession of Bombay was also 
a result of his endeavours, though unhappily he did 
not live to see the fulfilment. Methwold has been 
described as the greatest Englishman in India before 
Clive, and it is no empty tribute, but, unlike the hero 
of Plassey, he was essentially a pacifist, a rare product 
of a century when the sword ran freely in its sheath. 
He early realized that war and commerce were incom¬ 
patible and shaped his course accordingly, but at no 
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e did lie allow his principles to over-ride his judge¬ 
ment or subdue his resolution. Territorial gain formed 
no part in the design of the pioneers; their withdrawal 
from the Great Mogul’s dominions was more of the 
nature of a retreat than a march of conquest, yet in 
pursuit of a base for peaceful trading they all unwit¬ 
tingly sowed the seeds of Empire. Methwold’s service 
was wholly administrative, and in this sketch of his 
career the financial structure of the Company and the 
economic conditions of the seventeenth century form 
his background and are described as accurately as the 
scattered records permit. The narrative introduces 
a number of characters who are allowed to pass into 
the shades without the formality of recording their 
exits, and for this fault indulgence is craved, but the 
Indies in their time paid little heed to continuity when 
the span of a man’s life was reckoned at two monsoons. 
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INTRODUCTION 




OWARDS the end of the last year of the six¬ 



teenth century a group of indignant London 
merchants met at the house of Sir Thomas 


Smyth in Philpot Lane to discuss the outrageous 
behaviour of the merchants of Holland, who had 
arbitrarily fixed the price of pepper at 8s. 6 d. per 
pound. This commodity had for many years ranged 
round an acceptable basis of is. 8 d. and then by 
insidious means had gradually trended higher unti it 
passed toleration point. After considerable discussion, 
the merchants left the meeting a corporate body, 
determined to seek their own supplies. 

Europe since ancient times had been supplied with 
the produce of the East by two routes, the first being 
the arduous and slow caravan route through Persia to 
Constantinople, and the other by the Red Sea to Mokha 
and thence by caravan through Arabia to Alexandria. 
Genoese ships had borne the cargoes from Constanti¬ 
nople to the Northern European countries, but when 
that city was captured by the Turks in 1453, the 
Persian route was practically abandoned. This left 
Alexandria as the only point of intercourse with the 
East until the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
Portuguese discovered the sea route by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Spain, the paramount maritime power at that time, 
was debarred by a ^ull* issued by Pope Alexander VI 
from interference in the Indo-Portuguese trade, but 
a century later (1581) Philip II of Spain seized the 
throne of Portugal and thus became master of the 
Eastern as well as the Western seas. 
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Holland, at that time also under the heel of Philip, 
then revolted and established a republic. T. he East 
Indies offered an alluring outlet for their newly found 
freedom, but such was their respect for the Papal Bull 
and the implied monopoly of the sea route by the Cape 
of Good Hope that their mariners endeavoured to 
discover new routes to the Indies by north-east and 
north-west passages. These ventures shared failure 
with those of Willoughby, Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, 
and Baffin. But after the destruction of the Armada 
and the consequent weakening of the sea power of 
Spain, the Dutch defied the Papal ‘Bull’, and Cornelius 
Houtmann accomplished the first Dutch voyage by the 
Cape to the Moluccas in 1595. England, still at war 
with Spain, was effectively cut off from commercial 
relations with Portugal, and this left her only source 
of supply of Eastern commodities in the hands of the 
Dutch and, as we have seen, at prices dictated by them. 

The merchants of London were fortunate in theii 
ruler, as Queen Elizabeth earnestly desired to rival the 
new republic and also to be independent of the P01 tu- 
guese, so, with her authority and encouragement, the 
‘Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies’ was incorporated. The 
Charter, dated 31st December, 1600, gave them the 
sole rights, for a period of fifteen years, of trading with 
all countries lying beyond the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Magellan; and their monopoly was 
amplified by a declaration that all ships and cargoes of 
unauthorized traders would be liable to forfeiture. 
There were 125 shareholders in the original Company, 
who subscribed a capital of £ 72,000 for the equipment 
and lading of a fleet. The first venture set out in 1601 
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command of Captain James Lancaster; his fleet 
comprised the Red Dragon , Hector , Assention , Susan, 
and which sailed for Sumatra, where Lancaster 
succeeded in establishing relations with the King of 
Achin. The second voyage, three years later, under 
Sir Henry Middleton, reached Amboina and Banda in 
the Moluccas, where he left some of the ships’ company 
as factors to further the trade of the Company. These 
factors acted in a capacity similar to a ship’s super¬ 
cargo, except that their duties lay on shore. T heir 
purpose was to effect bargains with the inhabitants of 
the countries where they were stationed and to store 
their purchases against the arrival of the Company’s 
ships. Experience of the trade winds had taught the 
mariners the need for speedy lading if they were to 
make the best of weather conditions. Voyages were 
planned so that the outward-bound fleets should round 
the Cape of Good Hope during the month of April so 
as to avail themselves of the south-west monsoon, 
which blew from May until 'September, and home¬ 
ward voyages were arranged so as to benefit from the 
north-east monsoon, which prevailed from November 
until March. Thus, excluding accident, the outward 
and homeward voyages might be completed within 
twelve months. 

The third fleet, in 1607, also sailed for the Moluccas, 
but deviated from its course to visit India. It consisted 
of three ships, the Red Dragon , Hector , and Consent . 
Captain William Hawkins of the Hector landed at 
Surat and travelled to Agra with credentials from 
King James I, which he presented to the Great Mogul, 
the Emperor Jehangir, w r hile the fleet, under command 
of Captain William Keeling, continued its voyage to 
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tarn. On the strength of his credentials, Hawkins 
was received with the honour due to an ambassador, 
and his gorgeous appearance may have heightened the 
illusion, as the Company had provided him, for cere¬ 
monial use, with scarlet and violet apparel and a cloak 
lined with taffeta, pointed with silver lace. His know¬ 
ledge of Arabic paved the way for direct conversations 
with the Great Mogul, and he made so favourable an 
impression that he was prevailed upon to remain at 
Agra as resident ambassador. As a result of Hawkins’s 
representations, a farman , or trading permit, was 
granted to the Company, and a factory established at 
Surat under control of William Aldworth, who had 
also landed from the Hector. 

The trade with India opened an entirely new field, 
which produced silks and saltpetre from Patna, indigo 
from Agra and district, and cotton yarns and cloth from 
all parts of the country. These found a ready market in 
England; in fact the Company declared that Indian 
calicoes had, in one year, displaced imports of linens, 
lawns, and cambrics from Holland and France to a 
value of £250,000. This favourable state of affairs con¬ 
tinued for three years, and then Sir Henry Middleton, 
in command of the 1610 fleet, caused a crisis which 
almost ended England’s connection with India for all 
time. His ship, the Trades Increase , the Company’s 
most ambitious effort in ship construction, being 1,100 
tons burden, was accompanied by the Peppercorn and 
Darling , and at some point between Mokha and Aden 
was careened for cleansing purposes. Through some 
mishap, she slipped her hawsers and overturned, and 
while the crew were making frantic efforts to save their 
ship from wreck they were surprised and captured by 
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rks. Middleton and his crew of seventy were held 
prisoner for five months, and he and five others who 
had proved refractory were chained by the neck. They 
were eventually rescued by the Darling , which had hung 
about the coast, and they then proceeded to Bantam. 

On his homeward voyage Middleton met Captain 
John Saris, outward bound with the 1611 fleet, the 
Clove , Hector , and Thomas , and, still smarting from the 
humiliation and loss he had suffered, induced Saris to 
accompany him to the Red Sea in order, to quote his 
own words, ‘to revenge us of the wrongs offered us by 
the Turks and Moguls*. Together they harried the 


native trade, capturing and detaining fifteen vessels 
from Surat, Diu, Calicut, Cannanore, and Achin, and 
among these was the Rehmy of Surat, 1,500 tons burden 
and carrying 1,500 pilgrims. She was the property of 
the Great Mogul*s mother, who, with great piety, 
provided and maintained the ship for the transport of 
pilgrims to and from Mecca. Middleton and Saris 
declared their intention of detaining, these ships until 
the I urks compensated Middleton for his sufferings. 
It was, without doubt, an unreasonable demand, and 
the Captain of the Rehmy pointed out that he had no 
means of influencing or controlling the Turks. Middle- 
ton, however, persisted, and demanded 15,000 rialls of 
eight 1 from the Rehmy and a further 15,000 in the aggre¬ 
gate from the other ships, telling them that they could 
collect from the Turks when they arrived at Mecca. 
When the outraged Rehmy returned and reported the 
piracy, a flame of indignation spread from Surat to 
Agra, and Hawkins fled before the Imperial wrath. 
Aldworth, however, stuck to his post, although forced 


1 See Appendix. 
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fo hiding until the anger of the Moslems subsided. 
Middleton was severely censured for his action on his 
return to England, and, in an endeavour to placate the 
Great Mogul, Captain Thomas Best was dispatched to 
Surat in command of the Red Dragon , with the pinnace 
Hoseander in attendance. 

In the meantime, the Portuguese, then in great 
strength in India, made the most of Middleton’s depre¬ 
dations to influence the Emperor against the English, 
and assembled a fleet of four galleons and twenty-six 
frigates to obstruct any conciliatory expedition ap¬ 
proaching the coast. Best successfully evaded the 
Portuguese fleet and anchored in Swally Bay, on the 
seaboard of Surat. The Portuguese followed hot in 
pursuit, and two galleons under command of the 
Portuguese Admiral, Nuno da Cunha, outsailing the 
rest of the fleet, bore into the Bay to give battle. The 
Hoseander, by some misfortune, fouled her anchor and 
was rendered impotent, so the Red Dragon sailed out to 
meet the enemy alone. Best manoeuvred his ship so 
that his course was set between the two galleons and he 
greeted them with a broadside each and a volley of 
musket shot, to such good effect that the Portuguese 
gave way and retired beyond range. No further action 
took place that day, but by the following dawn the 
remainder of the Portuguese fleet arrived and the fight 
began in earnest. After three hours’ hot engagement 
three of the galleons were driven ashore and then the 
light-draughted Hoseander, fortunately released from 
her entanglement, harried the stricken enemy with 
musketry until they dared not show a man on deck. In 
the afternoon, at flood tide, the frigates, being propelled 
by oars as well as sails, were able to tow the galleons 
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again and the fight continued for a further four 
hours. Hostilities ceased at nightfall and the following 
morning the Portuguese, having suffered heavy casual¬ 
ties, weighed anchor and sailed for Diu, one of their 
forts on the western side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Meanwhile Captain Best took his ships across the Gulf 
and anchored in deep water’off the town of Mando- 
frabag. There he found one of the Mogul's generals, 
Sardar Chaune, engaged in an attack on a Rajput 
fortress. The Mogul commander had witnessed the 
battle at sea and was vociferous in his enthusiasm over 
the defeat of the Portuguese, who, he said, had domi¬ 
nated the Indian coast for a century, and hitherto had 
been considered invincible. He entertained Best 
lavishly, on a scale befitting a conqueror, and when, ten 
days later, the refitted Portuguese fleet returned, he 
counselled him to rest on his laurels and make his 
escape. Best, however, assured him that the superiority 
of the enemy lay in numbers only and, having got his 
men on board, weighed anchor and set about the foe. 
The battle raged for four hours and then the battered 
and broken fleet of Portugal turned tail and fled sea¬ 
wards, with the Red Dragon and Hoseander in pursuit 
until daylight ended. Best returned to his anchorage 
to find that Sardar Chaune had defeated the Rajputs 
and razed their fortress to the ground and was about to 
return to Agra to report success to the Emperor. 

Best seized the opportunity to acquaint Sardar 
Chaune of his mission and requested him to use his 
influence with the Great Mogul to grant him a hearing 
so that he could convey the sincere regrets of King 
James regarding Sir Henry Middleton’s attack on the 
Rehmy. Sardar Chaune assured him of a favourable 
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reception, and in due course an audience was arrange 
^Best’s defeat of the Portuguese made more impression 
on the Great Mogul than did his diplomacy, for 
Jehangir had a warrior’s appreciation of victory against 
odds, and readily agreed to overlook Middleton’s 
offence and to renew the trading permits, his only con¬ 
dition being that the pillage from the Rehmy should be 
made good. The tottering establishment of the Com¬ 
pany was thus restored, and agencies were opened in 
Broach, Baroda, Ahmadabad, and Agra, with Surat as 
the chief factory, where William Aldworth continued in 
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Captain Best remained at Swally Bay until the turn of 
the monsoons, and while there inaugurated a defence 
force to protect the Company’s ships from attack by the 
Portuguese or other piratical foes. This took the form 
of a fleet of vessels constructed on the lines of the 
Portuguese frigates, lateen rigged, with a lower deck for 
oarsmen and an upper deck free for a fighting force. 
They w r ere equipped with small ordnance and boarding- 
irons and carried about forty men in addition to a crew 
of fifty. They were of shallow draught to facilitate 
action in rivers as well as at sea and proved so useful 
that the sendee was maintained throughout the 
Company’s life. Their methods in action earned them 
the name of the ‘grab service’ and they eventually 
formed the nucleus of what is now known as the Royal 
Indian Navy. 

His mission completed, Best set sail for Bantam in 
January, 1613, skirting Diu in full sight of the Portu¬ 
guese fleet, which gave him an apprehensive escort 
beyond the shores of India, but offered no hostile 
obstruction to his going. 
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is successful action, although it restored the 
privileges and prestige of the English, made no imme¬ 
diate impression on the general structure of Portuguese 
domination in India. They still possessed a chain of 
fortresses which ran the full length of the western coast 
and threatened the Mogul’s dominions, and also re¬ 
tained a fleet strong enough to harry native craft. 
Therefore, though the Moslems hailed the conquerors, 
they were in no state to treat the vanquished with con¬ 
tumely. The English, unfortunately, were precluded 
from following up their victory within the Mogul’s 
territory; the terms of their trading far man forbade the 
carrying of arms or the construction of fortifications, so 
that the Portuguese nationals on shore, though hu¬ 
miliated, were free from molestation, and the English 
merchants had perforce to endure their presence. 

In the Malayan archipelago the Company’s affairs 
were free from the hostile attentions of the Portuguese, 
as the Dutch had already dealt with England’s ancient 
enemies, driving their main fleet into the Pacific Ocean 
and, except for a few scattered settlements in the Malay 
peninsula, the Portuguese had ceased to be a force to be 
considered. The Dutch naturally resented the English 
Company reaping the fruits of their endeavours, and 
relations became strained, but, as the two nations were 
at peace in Europe, no actual conflict took place. 

Thus, with a declared enemy in Indian waters and a 
latent foe in the southern seas, the Company pursued its 
trade. Their exports to the East consisted of broad¬ 
cloth, woollens, quicksilver, iron, lead, tin, brimstone, 
alum, wrought leather, glass, telescopes, mirrors, 
knives, and sword-blades. Ivqry, originally imported 
from Africa, and coral from the Mediterranean ports 
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ere re-exported in their natural state. There was, 
however, a dearth of commodities of substantial value 
suitable to the requirements of Oriental markets. The 
chief export, broadcloth, had limitations as a ready 
seller; it proved too heavy for personal wear in the 
tropics and was mainly used for ceremonial trappings of 
elephants. Iron, tin, and lead were mined in Java and 
Sumatra and were distributed to the various markets by 
coasting vessels, with the result that there were frequent 
spells of over-supply. The other English exports en¬ 
joyed a more or less continuous market, but their 
barter value was small. One commodity that proved to 
have no saturation point in the East was specie, and 
during the period of the first twelve voyages it formed 
the greatest value in the ships’ ladings. 

Of the aggregate capital subscribed, viz. . £463,949 

Gold and silver represented . . . £138,127 

Merchandise . . . . . £62,411 

While ships, stores, and wages absorbed . £263,411 
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At the close of the year 1612, the Governor and 
Court of Committees found it necessary to set their 
house in order. Till then the method of trading had 
been by separate capital for each voyage, but, even 
though the profits averaged 138 per cent, the system 
revealed manifest weaknesses which threatened the 
general structure of the Company. The most obvious 
of these was that individual stockholders held authority 
equal to the management in the direction of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs and in the disposal of the cargoes. 
Further, the continuance of the ventures remained 
within the caprice of the stockholders, who were 
xxiv 
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yed to a great extent by personal fortunes or mis¬ 
fortunes. Therefore, as the trade had proved itself 
worthy of development, it was essential that the outlay 
involved in the maintenance of establishments in the 
East and the cost of equipping an increasing fleet should 
be placed beyond the risk of precipitate liquidation on 
the demand of a temperamental partnership. A joint 
stock adventure appeared to assure the necessary pro¬ 
tection, and a company was formed in 1613. The terms 
of the preamble provided for continuity of trading for 
a period of four years, the control being vested in the 
hands of a Governor and a Court of Committees sitting 
in London. A capital of £429,000 was subscribed, of 
which £272,544 was disbursed in the purchase of ships 
and equipment from the original adventurers and in 
acquiring new vessels. When these were delivered, the 
Company’s fleet consisted of twenty-nine ships which 
ranged in burden from 20 tons, represented by the 
pinnace Richard , to the 1,000 tons of the massive 
Royal James . 

The change in the Company’s formation provided 
opportunity to its enemies, who had multiplied with its 
prosperity, to protest against the renewal of the 
monopoly. Already various restrictions hampered 
progress; the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
the heyday of the mercantilist system, and the policy of 
its protagonists dominated the State. Their aims were 
chiefly: 

(1) The policy of encouraging native shipping by 
navigation Acts, in order that the realm might have 
plenty of ships and sailors from which an efficient navy 
might be formed. 

(2) A policy of protecting and helping corn-growers 
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Srder that England should be independent of food 
from outside sources, and should always be able to feed 
the population from her own land. 

(3) The policy of protecting home industries and 
establishing new trades to give employment to native 
artisans. 

(4) The policy of amassing and keeping in the 
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country a large amount of money. 

In pursuit of this final aim, the terms of the Com¬ 
pany’s charter had limited the export of treasure 
strictly to the amount the Company’s ships brought 
into England. This restriction involved re-export of the 
greater part of their ladings, to the detriment of the 
customs revenues, so a supplemental charter was 
granted by King James I in 1609, authorizing them to 
export £30,000 in gold and silver coins per annum, no 
matter where acquired, but stipulating that these should 
be foreign coins. This concession provided the chief 
bone of contention and brought about a cleavage in the 
ranks of the Mercantilists, for a certain faction, though 
only a minority, protested vigorously against even an 
indirect export of treasure. The Bullionists, as the 
minority were styled, formulated a ‘plaint’ and sub¬ 
mitted it to Parliament. In effect it ‘deplored the dis¬ 
covery of the Cape route to the East, saying that all the 
gold and silver in Christendom would be lost in the 
buying of unnecessary wares’. It declared: 

‘That England stood in grave risk from deforestation 
owing to the building of so many great ships, which 
were sent forth of the Realm and were not available 
during the nation’s need, and when they did return from 
their hazardous voyages they were weak and unservice¬ 
able. 
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^‘That the victualling of the ships consumed food¬ 
stuffs to the detriment of the people of England. 

‘That His Majesty’s Mint had had but little employ¬ 
ment since the East Indies trade began/ 

Attention was also drawn to the high rate of mortality 
among the Company’s mariners, which led to unre¬ 
lieved suffering and poverty among their dependants. 

The Company’s defence was voiced by a member of 
their Committees named Thomas Mun, a leading 
Mercantilist of the time. 

He pointed out that the overland routes had been less 
economic than the sea route, because the various 
nations on the way, to wit Indians, Persians, Turks, and 
final European distributors, levied toll on the com¬ 
modities to the cost of the ultimate consumer. He 
quoted prices of Eastern commodities comparing the 
overland and sea routes as follows: 


Pepper 

Cloves 

Maces 

Nutmegs 

Indigo 


Overland 
Route 
s. d. 

• 3 6 
. 8 o 

. 9 o 

* 4 6 


Sea 
Route 
s. d. 

i 8 per lb. 

^ 0 )> 
6 o „ „ 
26,,,, 

5 0 „ »» 


In regard to the second plaint, he asked ‘if men would 
have us keep our goodly trees to look upon’, and added 
that the Company was prepared at all times to serve 
His Majesty and his kingdom, pointing out that the 
efficiency of the dockyards at Deptford and Blackwall 
had been enhanced by continuous employment. As to 
the alleged dearth of sailors, he was in a position to say 
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t the Company gave employment to 400 new 
mariners yearly, and, as it was essential that England 
should breed mariners for the defence of her shores, the 
opportunity of deep-sea voyages should be seized to 
train them. Touching on the high mortality rate in 
foreign climes, he blandly remarked that sailors would 
die in any case, because of the disorderly lives they 
lived! 

He gave a categorical denial to the allegation that the 
Mint was idle, producing proof to the contrary. 

Rich commonwealths, it was admitted, might become 
poor by importing more than they exported, but he 
maintained that foreign wares brought in for ‘transito’ 
could not hurt but would greatly help the State. The 
‘Jeremiahs’ were warned that England’s recession from 
the East Indies would be hailed with joy by rival na¬ 
tions, and that the immediate consequence would be 
an advance in the prices of commodities which had 
passed from the phase of luxuries to that of necessities. 
He wound up his discourse by declaring that ‘the 
Clamors, Aspersions, and Objections made against the 
Company were sinister, selfish, and groundless’. 

Mun’s advocacy apparently carried considerable 
weight, for, when the grievances were aired in Parlia¬ 
ment, the Mercantilist cause was upheld. An agree¬ 
ment was arrived at, however, on a common policy of 
control over the balance of trade, which was to be regu¬ 
lated to ensure a favourable balance. Finally, an 
encomium was passed on the Company’s activities: 
‘Whereas the honour, w r ealth and strength of this 
Realm of England is much increased by the traffic of 
such merchants as employ and build great warlike 
ships, a consideration that should move all counsellors 
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tate, especially the Lord Admiral, to cherish such 
merchants.’ 

With this stately benediction, and on the basis of the 
1609 Charter, the Honourable Company of Merchants 
embarked on their joint stock adventures. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF THE COMPANY 


W ILLIAM METHWOLD’S name appears in 
the records of the Honourable Company for 
the first time in a Court Minute dated 25th 
September, 1615. He then sought employment in their 
service overseas, and in his letter submitting his quali¬ 
fications described himself as the son of Thomas 
Methwold, of South Pickenham and his wife Susan, 
daughter of Anthony Hoogan, of Castleacre, Norfolk. 
Born in 1590, he had been apprenticed at the age of 
sixteen to Master Randall Manninge, merchant at 
Skinners’ Hall, for a term of nine years, the first four of 
which he had served in London and the remaining five 
at Master Manninge’s establishment at Middleburg, in 
the Dutch province of Zealand. There he had per¬ 
fected himself in accounting, acquired the Dutch and 
French languages, and become familiar with the 
handling of those Eastern commodities which happened 
to be within the scope of Master Manninge’s trade. He 
attributed his zeal for foreign service to contact with the 
merchants and mariners of the Dutch East India 
Company, whose ships made Middleburg their first 
European port of call when homing from the Indies. 

A week later he was summoned to meet the Governor 
and Court of Committees to amplify his application in 
interview, the Secretary forewarning him that his 
personal appearance and moral outlook would be taken 
into account. There was little need for the caution, 
for, in the exuberance of emerging from the thraldom 
of apprenticeship, Methwold had discarded the blue 
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_^jlet and one-piece breeches and stocks which h; 
marked him common with his fellows, and appeared 
as a man of fashion. But, mindful of his calling of 
merchant, he wore a suit of sober grey broadcloth, the 
doublet being somewhat distinguished by cuffs of fine 
quality Cambria lace. His breeches, barred with velvet, 
met his silk hose in a gay frill above the knee, and, by 
way of calling attention to his foreign travels, he wore 
beribboned Flemish shoes. On his head he wore 
a wide-brimmed beaver hat with a crisp feather culling 
over the brim, and revealing at the back a neatly shorn 
crop of tawny hair riding flush with his ruff. His fine 
appearance and stalwart bearing, to say nothing of his 
business qualifications (testified to by Master Manninge 
in person), impressed the Court, and when he had 
satisfied them that he was not addicted to gaming and 
had only a spectator’s interest in greyhound coursing, 
he was asked to retire while the Committees deliberated. 
In a short time he was recalled and informed that his 
application had been favourably considered, and was 
offered employment for a period of five years at a wage 
of £100 per annum, his services to be utilized at any 
point in the Indies under the direction of the Com¬ 
pany^ presidents at Surat or Bantam. On signifying 
his acceptance, he was instructed to sail with the 1616 
fleet, but in the interim to serve a probationary period 
in the Company’s office in Philpot Lane under the 
appraising eye of the Governor, Sir T homas Smyth. 
There he met Edward Connock and Thomas Rastell, 
who were also destined for the East, and later George 
Pley joined the group of young adventurers. Their 
probationary service being completed to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, the Governor presented them on the 
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vq of departure with a quantity of literature calculated 
‘to improve the mind and comfort the body’, exhorted 
them ‘to discharge their duties conscientiously and to 
avoid private trade’, and advised them ‘to shun all sin 
and evil behaviour so that the heathen might take no 
advantage to blaspheme our religion through the abuse 
and ungodly behaviour of its people’. 

On ist February, 1616, the four newly commissioned 
factors embarked from Tower Wharf on a barge which 
took them down to Gravesend, where the fleet lay at 
anchor. The fleet comprised the flagship Charles , the 
Unicorn , James , Globe , Swan , and the pinnace Rose. 
Methwold and Rastell were allocated to the Unicorn , 
where they were welcomed by Captain Henry Pepwell 
and housed in a spacious cabin in the sterncastle. The 
ship that was to be their home for many months was 
a big-bellied, bluff-bowed, square-rigged three-master 
of 700 tons burden, carrying twenty guns and a crew 
of 150 men. She was 30 feet in beam and from her 
lofty sterncastle to her dipping figurehead she measured 
120 feet. Later they boarded the flagship to pay their 
respects to the ‘General’ Commander, Benjamin 
Joseph, and at the same time to indulge their curiosity 
in his new ship, which was then about to embark on 
her maiden voyage. In general structure and rig, she 
was similar to the Unicorn , but 200 tons greater in 
burden, 10 feet longer, and proportionately broader in 
the beam. Her armament consisted of tw r enty-six guns 
and she was manned by a crew of 200. Her passengers, 
besides Connock and Pley, included the Rev. Edward 
Terry, a new chaplain for the Surat factory, and 
a number of young gallants, resplendent in cloak and 
sword, bound for service with Sir Thomas Roe, then 
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Sclent Ambassador for His Majesty King James at 
the Court of the Emperor Jehangir. The Charles also 
had in her company three convicts under sentence of 
banishment to the Cape of Good Hope, who, notwith¬ 
standing their chains, were in high fettle, for not long 
since they had stood in the shadow of the scaffold and 
but for Royal clemency would then have been swinging 


from a gibbet. 

On 3rd February, the ships weighed anchor and fell 
down to Tilbury Hope, where they were held up by 
adverse winds until the 8th. Four days later they 
weathered the North Foreland and brought up in the 
Downs with a strong westerly gale in their teeth. There 
they had a weary wait, for it was the 9th of March 
before the wind set from the north-east and they were 
able to get under way. They met rough weather in 
the Bay of Biscay and there the Rose lost contact with 
the rest of the fleet. They hung about the Cape Verde 
Islands for her without her showing up, and, as Captain 
Joseph was loath to lose advantage of the fair winds 
then prevailing, he left a message on shore, cached 
under a great stone, instructing her to rendezvous at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The Unicorn proved a slug¬ 
gish ship in light winds, and the rest of the fleet were 
frequently obliged to shorten sail to enable her to keep 
company; even then she made St. Helena fully two 
days behind the flagship. There she replenished her 
water casks, Methwold and Rastell taking the oppor¬ 
tunity for relaxation ashore, where they found the 
flagship’s musicians, viol, lute, and harp occupied in 
entertaining the mariners who were off duty, fable 
Bay was reached on nth June and there the shijfs were 
reconditioned to fit them for the arduous voyage in the 
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Ian Ocean, and meantime the passengers camped 
on shore. Captain Joseph had released the convicts 
immediately on arrival and in the first flush of their 
liberty they penned a letter of thanks to His Majesty 
King James, thanking him for the opportunity given 
them to start their lives anew. They then set 
out to trace the whereabouts of some other rogues 
who had been accorded similar clemency the year 
before. 


Repairing and provisioning the fleet took seventeen 
days, and, as there was still no sign of the Rose, Captain 
Joseph assumed that she had been lost and instructed 
the Szvan to proceed to Bantam, which had been the 
Rose's original destination. But before final prepara¬ 
tions had been made for departure the convicts 
reappeared and, in a state of great excitement reported 
that they had failed to find their friends, but had 
discovered their bones. Whether they had fallen 
victims to wild animals or cannibals they were too 
distraught to say, but were emphatic that Africa held 
no security for them and pleaded with Captain Joseph 
to take them on board again. The Captain, however, 
declared that his instructions gave him no option but 
to leave them, and he ordered them to quit the ship; 
whereupon the unhappy wretches threw themselves 
on the deck and implored him to revoke the King’s 
reprieve and hang them from the yardarm. This also 
was beyond the Captain’s powers, so he thrust them 
overside. Pepwell, however, with probably more 
compassion than judgment, arranged privately that 
they should be taken aboard the Swan after the main 
fleet had sailed. 

The fleet weighed anchor on 28th June and made 
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progress, reaching the latitude of Madagascar 
early in August with the ships all in contact. Since 
leaving the Cape they had had the sea to themselves, 
but on the morning of the 6th August a large carrack 
was sighted about four leagues ahead, standing on the 
same course. The Globe was the first to overhaul her 
and demanded her port of origin and destination, and 
after a brief delay the stranger replied that she was 
from Lisbon and bound for India and asked the same 
questions of the Globe. The Globe responded and 
ordered the Portuguese to heave to and speak with the 
flagship, whereupon the carrack, without warning, 
opened fire, six shots from her ordnance piercing the 
hull of the Globe. The startled Globe sprang to action 
and let fly with a broadside and then lay off to acquaint 
Captain Joseph of her reception. The Charles came 
abreast of the carrack about two hours later and ordered 
the Commander to come on board to explain his hostile 
response to the courtesies of the seas. The Portuguese 
replied, brusquely, that they had no boat out, where¬ 
upon Captain Joseph sent over his shallop with 
a peremptory demand for compliance with his orders. 
The boat returned with three of the carrack’s crew, 
who stated that they were authorized by their Admiral, 
Don Emanuel de Meneses, to convey any message if 
Captain Joseph would write his complaint, which he 
did with some asperity, and the messengers returned 
to the carrack. Shortly afterwards Admiral de Meneses 
appeared on his sterncastle gallery and shouted to the 
crew of the shallop to tell their Captain that he was 
placed in command of his ship by His Majesty the 
King of Spain and would quit her for no man’s pleasure 
or command before he reached Goa, and that if further 
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faction were demanded it should be gained by t 
ord. When this haughty message was delivered 
Captain Joseph immediately ordered the red flag to be 
hoisted and forthwith engaged the enemy, discharging 
his larboard ordnance into her hull. The carrack was 
equally swift in response and swept the Charles's 
quarter as she swung away and unhappily a chance 
shot struck Captain Joseph in the chest, killing him 
outright. At this calamity the Charles luffed off, and 
signalled her loss to the rest of the fleet and calling all 
commanders to conference. The Unicorn was then 
fully a league astern of the flagship, and the sudden 
termination of the fight caused considerable consterna¬ 
tion on board. Then, when the explanatory signal was 
read, Pepwell ordered the long-boat to be lowered 
and made hurried preparations for departure, telling 
Methwold and Rastell that he wished them to accom¬ 
pany him, as their services might be required. They 
found the other captains already assembled, and in the 
dead commander’s cabin, Pepwell, as senior Captain, 
broke the seals of a dispatch case and extracted from 
it the Company’s orders for succession. These, as was 
anticipated, appointed Pepwell to supreme command 
of the fleet, and he then invited discussion as to the 
course of action. He pointed out that in Meneses they 
had a foeman worthy of their steel and rather surprised 
his council by announcing that he proposed to engage 
the enemy with the flagship only. He explained his 
purpose by saying that on his last voyage he had been 
accused of evading action,, a slur on his courage which 
he deeply resented and, now that he had a goodly ship 
under him, he claimed opportunity to confound his 
traducers. Some demurred, pointing out that the 
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ick had an advantage of some twenty guns, 
£pwell was adamant and ordered them to stand off 
for long enough, at any rate, to judge how the duel 
would go. He then gave orders for pursuit, cautioning 
the commanders to see that the car rack did not-elude 
them during the night. The Portuguese, however, 
made no attempt to escape, rather the contrary, for 
Meneses, in a spirit of bravado, displayed his admiral’s 
light throughout the night. Then followed a chase that 
lasted for two days, when the Charles again overhauled 
her quarry, the rest of the fleet ranging apprehensively 
in column of line to windward. Pepwell brought the 
Charles within pistol-shot of the enemy and the battle 
commenced. First blood came to the Charles , a broad¬ 
side of chainshot bringing the carrack’s mainmast 
down, the wreckage stopping her way while the Charles 
surged ahead. Tacking swiftly, Pepwell again brought 
his ship within range and with sails aback engaged her 
for a full hour and then, his guns becoming too hot to 
handle, sheered off to allow them to cool. A withering 
fire followed her, two after-guns being blown from 
their cradles and four of their crews killed and twelve 
wounded. A splinter from a cannon ball caught 
Pepwell on the face, destroying an eye and lacerating 
his check, so that he had to seek the shelter of the 
sick-bay. Half an hour later, his wounds staunched, 
he resumed the attack and to some purpose, for the 
carrack’s foretop carried away. The fight by that time 
had brought them close to the island of Gazidia, one 
of the Comoro group, and, as there was a heavy sea 
running and a gale brewing, Pepwell feared the risk of 
being caught on a lee shore and stood out to sea. The 
carrack by that time was in a hopeless plight, but 
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neses was still undefeated; he cut his wreckage 
adrift and headed for the shore, hoping for a safe 
anchorage. It seemed a mad enterprise, as the rocky 
coast gave no promise of shelter, and Pepwell 
dispatched his shallop to counsel surrender to avoid 
wreck, undertaking to accord Commander and crew the 
honours of war. But Don Emanuel refused to be talked 
out of his ship and replied that given time to refit and 
a fair wind to take him into deep water again he would 
continue the fight, and if defeat then overtook him 
and he was taken alive, he hoped to find the respect 
due to a gentleman. That night the carrack drifted 
into shoal water and grounded, and Meneses set her 
on fire rather than let her fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The following day the fleet sent their boats in 
search of an anchorage, which they found about three 
and a half leagues to northward of where the carrack 
struck. There they buried their dead and made what 
repairs were necessary to the Charles . A search for 
the Portuguese ended in failure, and later they were 
to learn that their indomitable leader had evaded 
a meeting and, after the fleet had sailed, constructed 
a junk from the charred timbers of his carrack and 
brought his crew to Goa. 1 

Methwold’s share in the fight is not recorded, nor 
in fact is that of any individual other than the casualties, 
who were, with the exception of Pepwell, all of the 
lower deck. Pepwell’s official report to his owners 
dealt chiefly with his personal justification for risking 
the flagship. In his narrative, however, he mentioned 
that he had instructed Methwold as the linguist of the 

1 A more detailed description of the fight is given in the Rev. Edward 
Terry’s memoirs. 
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inpany to demand surrender of the Portuguese, but 
that Connock, insisting upon his brief seniority had 
claimed the privilege. 

Methwold and Rastell resumed their quarters on the 
Unicorn, and shortly afterwards the fleet set sail for the 
Indian coast. They made landfall on 20th September, 
1616 and, meeting in with an Indian junk, took from 
her two men who volunteered their services as pilots. 
They, however, proved useless, but after vainly 
ranging the coast for about a week with continuous use 
of the lead, the fleet came safely to anchor at Swally 
Bay. 
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II 

THE SURAT FACTORY 

S WALLY had become the port for Surat owing 
to the silting of the River Tapti, which had made 
the bar impassable for ships of great burden. A 
twelve-mile bullock track connected the city with the 
bay, and, except for bulky and heavy merchandise, it 
had been found more expeditious and economical to 
transport cargo overland than by river. Customs dues 
were levied optionally at Surat or Swally, and, to 
facilitate clearing and storage, the factors had erected 
a warehouse on the shore which they named Swally 
Marine Station. There the new arrivals met Thomas 
Kerridge, who had succeeded to the presidency of the 
Surat factory following the death of Aldworth 1 the 
year before. He was accompanied by Thomas Barker 
and Thomas Mitford, his Members of Council, and 
they welcomed the new-comers warmly, and after their 
belongings had been loaded into bullock carts they 
set out for Surat on horseback. They entered the 
town at the Castle Ferry and soon afterwards reached 
the factory, which lay in the north-west part of the 
city. The building was constructed in the form of a 
rectangle, a courtyard dividing the two wings. The 
main gateway faced south towards a bend in the river, 
and gave entrance to the administration offices, which 
occupied part of the ground floor of the western wing. 
Above the offices the President had his private quarters, 
while the rest of the staff were housed in the same wing 
above the general messroom, in rooms ranging to the 

1 See p. xviii. 
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fern wall. The whole of the eastern block wj 
en over to store-rooms, the menials of the establish¬ 
ment being accommodated on the flat roof. The new 
factors were shown to their quarters and, after they 
had removed the stains of travel from their apparel, 
assembled in an ante-room adjoining the mess, where 
they were introduced to the other members of the staff, 
six in number. Their first meal in India was a note¬ 
worthy affair, particularly to those whose palates had 
been blunted by the salt junk of the ships. A trumpet 
call announced its service and the factors headed by 
Kerridge filed into the mess, in order of precedence 
according to seniority. There a number of peons , clad 
in white calico, stood against the wall holding silver 
basins filled with water, and in these the factors dipped 
their fingers before taking their places at table. The 
meal then commenced, barefooted native servants 
hurrying in with massive silver platters loaded with 
pilav , an Indian dish of rice and stewed meats with a 
boiled fowl in the heart of it. Thereafter followed 
haunches of deer and antelope, peacocks, hares, and 
partridges. These in turn were succeeded by a lighter 
fare of Persian fruits, which included pistachios, 
apricots, and cherries, the whole being washed down 
by liberal goblets of sack and Shiraz wines. During the 
feast Kerridge proposed a toast to His Majesty King 
James, and at subsequent intervals the health of each 
individual at table, adding a courteous note of welcome 
to each of the new arrivals. 

Methwold sought his room after the repast, happy 
with his reception and confident that, whatever the 
fates might hold in store for him, starvation by hunger 
was not likely to be his lot. 
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^ ridge was in high feather about the fleet’s lading, 
which was invoiced at £26,065 in merchandise and 
£26,660 in rialls of eight, by far the greatest value so 
far sent to India. The reason for the Company’s 
increased interest in the Indian trade was that great 
things were anticipated from Sir Thomas Roe’s influ¬ 
ence at the Emperor’s Court. Roe’s appointment had 
been instigated by Captain Best and Aldworth, both 
of whom realized after the debacle of Hawkins’s pseudo¬ 
embassy 1 that the Company’s and England’s interests 
should be established on a diplomatic basis, and that 
in compliment to the Emperor Jehangir a man of 
quality should be sent. Sir Thomas was fitted in all 
respects for the post, but at the time of the arrival of the 
fleet he had not made much headway. He was then 
at the Imperial camp at Mandu endeavouring to 
establish a trade treaty, but experiencing difficulty in 
coping with the Oriental mentality. The Emperor was 
ready enough to grant trade privileges, but unwilling 
to guarantee their continuance except under the per¬ 
suasion of gifts regularly brought by the fleet. This 
influence also prevailed but in diminishing ratio 
among his officials, from the Governor of Surat down 
to the Collector of Customs, and provided many a 
knotty problem for the Ambassador and the merchants. 
In addition, Sir Thomas had incurred the displeasure 
of the Great Mogul’s son, the future Emperor Shah 
Jahan, a moody youth who was overlord of the prov¬ 
ince of Gujerat and therefore a power to be reckoned 
with at Surat. The presents brought by Captain 
Pepwell’s fleet did little to restore the prestige of the 
Ambassador, as various glass ornaments were found 


1 See p. xviii. 
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shed, and a set of swords, though richly chase 
were discovered to have untempered blades. The 
Emperor, however, took a fancy to some beaver hats 
meant for the Ambassador’s own use which Sir 
Thomas gracefully conceded, and to a pair of 
English mastiffs which appealed to his sport-loving 
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proclivities. 

Methwold was soon absorbed into the routine of the 
factory, and his first recorded duty was to accompany 
a caravan carrying 36,000 rialls of eight to the Baroda 
Agency. Thirty musketeers from the fleet formed 
escort, Mitford and he sharing responsibility. When 
the journey was completed and the treasure safely 
bestowed, Mitford and Methwold had occasion to 
visit the port town of Cambay, where, to their surprise, 
they found a Dutch ship riding at anchor. She was the 
Nassau, 300 tons burden, under command of Captain 
Pieter van den Broeke, bound for Bantam from the 
Red Sea and for the time being wind-bound. Van den 
Broeke told them that he had just completed an 
experimental voyage to Mokha, where he had disposed 
of a cargo of spices to good profit and for ready cash. 
A return freight not being available, except for a small 
quantity of coffee, he had sailed light in ballast, and 
meeting strong south-westerly gales had been driven 
towards the Indian coast, finding shelter in the Gulf 
of Cambay. He was then employed in investing his 
money in purchases of country calicoes. Methwold, 
fresh from their fatherland and fluent in their tongue, 
was hailed with delight by the Dutchmen, and he and 
Mitford were persuaded to extend their visit and to 
accept the hospitality of the ship. In the course of 
their fraternization, they made free at a garden-house 
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the town, and when the time came when departure 
could no longer be postponed, Methwold celebrated 
the meeting by inscribing on the lintel of the garden 
gateway: 



‘De Englisch and Dutsch was hier, 

Drancken toddisch vor wanting bier. 

‘William Methwold. I6I6.’ 1 


The two factors returned to Surat by way of Broach, 
where they took delivery of the season's purchases of 
piece goods. Kerridge, hearing of their meeting with 
the Dutchmen, by no means shared their exuberance, 
for he foresaw in their arrival a competitive element in 
a market that had so far been free of them, and he 
promptly approached the Governor of Surat with a 
request to discourage the strangers and also wrote to 
Sir Thomas Roe proposing that he should discredit 
them at Court. When the south-west monsoon ended 
the Nassau arrived at Swally Bay, where van den 
Broeke marked his appreciation of the Indian market 
by completing liis lading with Surat commodities and 
left two of his company behind to establish a factory. 
The Moslems showed little desire to encourage the 
new-comers, but lacked the courage to forbid their 
trade, the Dutchmen's reputation for drastic action at 
sea having preceded them. 

Kerridge found some difficulty in disposing of the 
fleet's consignment of broadcloth and decided to make 
an experimental voyage to Persia to get rid of it. He 
therefore dispatched the James and, to sweeten the 

1 Trans. ‘The English and Dutch were here, 

Drinking toddy for lack of beer.* 

Discovered and recorded by Baron Mandelslo, the famous German 
traveller in 1638. 
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rket for the unpopular cloth, included in her lading 
a quantity of ivory, lead, glass, and Gujerat piece- 
goods. Sir Thomas Roe viewed the new departure 
with some concern, as he was apprehensive of the 
strength of the Portuguese in the Persian Gulf and, 
citing the success of the Nassau at Mokha, counselled a 
voyage there as a more prudent venture, particularly 
as the Dutchman had found ready sale for his cargo 
in exchange for cash. Sir Thomas was an ardent 
Bullionist and stressed the need for conserving Eng¬ 
land’s treasure while at the same time developing fresh 
markets for England’s manufactures. He did not, 
however, obstruct Kerridge’s venture, and Connock 
and Pley were dispatched to initiate the trade and 
establish a factory at Jask at the entrance of the Gulf. 
Two months later the James returned with a rich cargo 
of silks, Connock writing glowing accounts of the 
future prospects of the new factory. 
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E ARLY in March, 1617, the fleet prepared for 
sea. The Globe was destined for England with 
a cargo of indigo and Persian silks, and Pep well 
proposed to take the rest of the fleet to Masulapatam 
to complete their lading with white calico, a cloth that 
commanded a continuous and profitable market in the 
Malayan archipelago. The slowness of the Unicom , 
however, caused a last-minute change of plan, and she 
was loaded with Gujerat piece-goods and ordered to 
proceed direct to Tiku in Sumatra. This diversion 
raised a point of responsibility, and W illiam Swanley, 
who had succeeded to command on PepwelPs promo¬ 
tion, declined to accept liability for disposal of the 
cargo, contending that merchandizing was rightly the 
affair of the factors and he further repudiated accounta¬ 
bility for private trade. Pepwell supported his subor¬ 
dinate in regard to the latter, which had recently 
increased in practice, particularly between Eastern 
ports, officers as well as crews sharing in it. Pepwell 
doubtless had in mind the loss of one of the Company s 
ships which turned turtle in Swally Bay in a calm sea 
owing to essential ballast having been removed to 
make room for illicit cargo. The upshot was that 
Methwold was commissioned as Cape Merchant 1 to 
command the Unicorn , Swanley reverting to the posi¬ 
tion of navigating officer. Given the choice, he would 
have preferred to remain at Surat, but Rastell had the 
prior claim, and, being weary of the sea, promptly 

1 = (Spanish, cabo ) Head Merchant 
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Tixerciscd it. Another deciding factor was that Pep 
had made very slow recovery from his wounds and, 
doubting his fitness fully to protect the Company’s 
interests, made special requisition for Methwold’s 
services, nominating him as second-in-command of the 
fleet. 

A further delay occurred as a result of a drunken 
debauch on shore, where one of the crew of the Charles, 
Gregory Lillington by name, murdered his messmate, 
Henry Barton. Captain Pepwell’s commission 
empowered him to dispense justice by martial law, 
subject to the advice and counsel of two senior masters 
and two merchants, so a hurried court was summoned 
and Methwold unwillingly found himself in council 
deliberating on the fate of a fellow creature. Lillington 
aided the findings of the court by pleading guilty, and, 
in token of remorse for having slain his friend, asked 
for no mercy. He was formally convicted and taken 
ashore and shot on Swally sands by the musketeers of 
the guard. 

The fleet sailed on 7th March, and two days later 
the Globe parted company, homeward bound. On 
17th April the Unicorn also quitted her consorts and 
stood on her course southwards. Time would have 
hung heavily on Methwold’s hands but for the presence 
of a chance passenger, Thomas Armstrong, whose 
career in the Mogul’s dominions had not been so 
successful as he would have wished. Being an expert 
musician, he had been sent out with the 1615 fleet to 
perform on a virginal which had been presented to the 
Emperor Jehangir. Western melodies apparently did 
not appeal to the Eastern monarch and Armstrong and 
his instrument had been summarily dismissed* The 
18 
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comfited musician then pleaded that he should not 
be sent back to England to face the ignominy of failure, 
so he was allowed to sail on the Unicorn in the hope 
that his talents might find a more appreciative audience. 
The Great Mogul's loss was the Unicorn's gain, for 
Armstrong proved a boon companion, and not only 
did he provide a feast of music by his own hands, 
but he inspired the crew of the Unicorn to cultured 
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song. 

The voyage was without incident, except for an 
encounter with a small Portuguese vessel some distance 
south of Ceylon. But the enemy had the advantage of 
speed and rapidly drew away from the lumbering 
Unicorn. On 24th May they dropped anchor at Tiku, 
where to their surprise they found the long-lost pinnace 
Rose riding in the bay. They learned that she had been 
dismasted in the Bay of Biscay, but had made Plymouth 
under jury rig, where she refitted and resumed her 
voyage, reaching Bantam on the heels of the Swan. 
She was then on her way to Achin, where the Com¬ 
pany’s factors were experiencing some difficulty in 
obtaining a renewal of their trading farman. John 
Milward, one of the Bantam staff, was on board with 
authority to treat with the King, whose main grievance 
seemed to be the Company’s neglect in the way of 
seasonable gifts. Milward was confident of recovering 
past favours, but meantime, he said, the Unicorn would 
have to mark time, as the Governor of Tiku had orders 
to refuse permission to land or load cargo. Methwold 
fretted at the delay and his first instinct was to leave 
for Bantam, but as Patteson, the factory chief, was 
under orders to hand over his charge to Milward when 
the Rose returned, and then proceed to Bantam with 
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_jock of pepper, he had no choice but to stay. Here 

Methwold had his first experience of tropical disease 
in epidemic form with an outbreak of ‘bloody fluxe > , 
a virulent type of dysentery to which Europeans were 
especially prone. The factory staff was the first to 
become affected and, although Methwold took all 
precautions to prevent it spreading, forbidding his 
crew to stay ashore, the pestilence soon found its way 
on board. His surgeon, Bell, did his best for the 
sufferers, but a cure was beyond his skill. (A specific 
remedy eluded medical science for nearly three hundred 
years, and the ‘fluxe’ proved the Company’s greatest 
bane throughout its history.) Various makeshift anti¬ 
dotes were tried, Alicante wine gaining temporary 
repute, only to lose it in the persistence of the malady. 

The Rose returned from Achin with Milward highly 
satisfied over his transaction with the King, who had 


demanded four pieces of ordnance as the price of 
a fresh far man > but eventually had been content with 
two. Milward fell ill soon after his arrival and died on 
13th July. The unloading of the Unicorn was proceeded 
with, Patteson electing to remain at Tiku owing to the 
death of his substitute. He, too, died on 31st August 
and Methwold, though also suffering from the disease, 
pressed forward with the lading of the ship. The final 
blow occurred when Surgeon Bell contracted the 
disease and died, and the Unicorn sailed for Bantam 
on 8th October, leaving thirty-eight of her company 
under the Sumatra sward. The sea breezes soon swept 
the pestilence from the ship and Methwold arrived at 
Bantam with a sound though depleted crew. There he 
found the Charles and James y and on boarding the 
flagship to make his report discovered Pepwell and* 
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ebrge Ball, the Bantam President, in agitated con¬ 
clave regarding the attitude of the Dutch towards the 
Company’s trade in the Moluccas. He was immediately 
co-opted in council and enlightened about the state of 


affairs. 

The Bantam factory had been established since 1605 
as the main distributing centre for the Malayan archi¬ 
pelago, Siam, Japan, and the Coromandel coast of 
India. The Dutch, while conceding the wider field, 
claimed exclusive rights in the Moluccas by right of 
their conquest of the Portuguese, and in pursuit ot 
their assumed prerogative had obstructed the English 
Company’s interests to such an extent that most of 
the outlying factors had withdrawn and returned to 
Bantam. One exception was Nathaniel Courthope, 
who had stoutly defied the Dutch for two years at the 
island of Pulo Run, but had now come to the end of 
his resources. It was his appeal for reinforcement that 
had brought matters to a head, for, when Pepwell was 
about to sail to his relief, the Dutch Commondatore 
at Bantam, General Reael, sent an official notification 
declaring that any English ships discovered in the 
Moluccas would be attacked and captured. Both 
Pepwell and Ball had sent defiant replies, but, in view 
of the superiority of the Dutch fleet, wisely refrained 
from action. The Company in London had been 
advised of the position and had been urged to send 
the 1617 flee t direct to Bantam to force an issue with 
the Dutch. In response, a fleet of six vessels arrived 
towards the end of November, and after unloading, 
prepared to settle the dispute in Bantam roadstead. 
Reael had fourteen ships under his command against 
nine of the English and just as the antagonists were 
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'cieuvring for position the King of Bantam queered 
the pitch by declaring that he would destroy both 
factories and cut the throats of all the shore staff if 
a fight took place in his waters. This threat effectively 
curbed hostilities and the Dutch fleet sailed for the 
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islands, extending a disdainful invitation to the English 
to follow. Acceptance, however, called for discretion, 
as it was known that the Dutch main fleet was hovering 
in the offing and, as the combined strength of the 
enemy numbered fifty-one ships, immediate conflict 
was out of the question. In conference, however, the 
fleet commanders decided to remain in southern waters 
pending further reinforcement from England, and then 
to proceed to the disputed area in the Moluccas and 
settle the matter once and for all. This involved at 
least nine months’ inactivity, to the detriment of the 
Company’s trade, and as the Unicorn had fallen in the 
esteem of the fleet as a fighting unit she was commis¬ 
sioned to proceed to Masulapatam with a cargo of 
spices to keep the trade alive there. Methwold was 
appointed chief factor of the Coromandel coast in 
succession to Adam Denton, whose term of service 
had expired. 
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T HE narrative of William Methwold’s career so 
far has been traced from factory records, ships’ 
logs, and supplementary correspondence, but 
now, with his substantive appointment to factory 
administration, direct contact becomes possible. In 
his letter to the Governor and Committees reporting 
his arrival at Masulapatam on 25th May, 1618, he 
reminds them that his first two years of service ha 
been divided almost equally between Surat, Tiku, 
Bantam, and the sea, and, having thus been an 
ubiquitary’, his letters had not been so full as he would 
have wished. Their insufficiency apparently occurred 
to the recipients also, for none have escaped limbo. 
However, he now makes amends. He writes that he 
found the Dutch established on the Coromandel coast 
almost as firmly as they were in the south, ‘abounding 
in all bravery in their suits of cloth of silver, chains of 
gold, hatbands all sett round with faire diamonds most 
richly to behold’. This was evidently a ceremonial 
occasion, but calculated to provoke his scorn. He 
warns the Company that ‘their insolency, or our 
impotency, have allmost, and will I feare altogether, 
deprive us of the best part of this trade . There was 
trade enough for both, as it happened, though it took 
some little time to reorganize the factory to cope with 
it. Denton had endeavoured to open up a connexion 
with Burma, dispatching seven factors to establish 
a factory at Pegu. The experiment was a failure, as 
two of the men died, three deserted in pursuit of 
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Venture, while the remaining two returned empty- 
fanded. Methwold took three men from the Unicorn 
to augment his staff, which then numbered six at 
Masulapatam and two at the Petapoli sub-agency. 
The Unicorn had brought six chests of rialls of eight 
as well as a cargo of nuts and maces, which, ‘though 
trash', he sold to good profit. The arrival of the Bee 
from Surat with two chests of rialls and a small quantity 
of lead further increased his resources and he found 
himself with an investment capital of 17,050 pagodas. 
Three Dutch ships were then loading for Europe and, 
pending completion of their purchases, he refrained 
from entering the market. When they had sailed, he 
was able to dispatch both Bee and Unicorn to Bantam, 
Denton taking passage on the latter. 

Some time before the departure of the Dutchmen, the 
Commander of their ship Blacke Beare informed Meth¬ 
wold that a treaty had been signed in Europe between 
the Dutch and English regarding a peaceful distribution 
of trade in the Moluccas. This report, though gratify¬ 
ing, proved to be premature, for about a month later 
he received a letter from George Ball saying that the 
rivals had come to blows and that the Dutch had 
captured eleven of the Company’s ships, also that Pulo 
Run had been taken and Courthope killed, and the 
factory at Batavia burned to the ground. Ball’s letter 
was addressed from Nillapalli, some eighty miles north 
of Masulapatam, and explained that his fleet of four 
vessels had been driven out of Java waters by an over¬ 
whelming Dutch fleet and had made for Masulapatam. 
Stormy weather had swept them past their destination 
and he was then sheltering in the Bay of Coringa, where 
he was finding difficulty in persuading the natives to 
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r m^ply provisions. Methwold set out in a local vesse 
Xo relieve their distress and there learnt the extent of 
the disaster. It appeared that when the 1618 fleet 
arrived, Sir Thomas Dale, the Commander, deter¬ 
mined upon immediate action and with his combined 
strength of twenty ships set upon the Dutch in Batavia 
Harbour, hammering them to good effect. The Dutch, 
being outnumbered, fled eastwards to seek the protec¬ 
tion of the main fleet at the Moluccas, where Dale, 
satisfied with his victory, made no attempt to follow. 
Shortly afterwards he dispersed his fleet in pursuit of 
trade, with orders to rendezvous at Tiku. 1 he rein¬ 
forced Dutch fleet then returned and systematically 
waylaid the disunited traders; capturing the Diagon , 
Bear, Expedition , and Rose at 1 iku, Hound and Sampson 
at Patani, Swan and Defence at Pulo Run, Soloman and 
Attendant en route from Macassar to Pulo Run, and 
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the Star in the Straits of Sunda. 

As the south-west monsoon was still blowing hard, 
Methwold and Ball returned to Masulapatam over¬ 
land, arriving in time to greet the defeated Dale, who 
was so stricken that he had to be carried from the ship 
to the factory, where he died ‘after twenty days of 
languishing sickness’. Meantime the remnants of the 
fleet arrived at Masulapatam, where the embitteied 
crews committed excesses on shore which caused 
Methwold great anxiety. ‘They have stolen without 
proportion,’ he reports, ‘sould without consideration, 
and spent without discretion, and in all these beha\ed 
themselves so like barbarous outlaws that I feare out 
nation, formerly well reputed of, will suffer a perpetuall 
scandall for their most intollerable misdemeanours. 
Their private whorings, drunkenesse, and such like 
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tts may have onely prejudiced their own soules and 
Dodyes, and given no further offence; but their night 
walkes in armed troupes, when neither private person 
nor publicke officer could meet and passe them without 
blowes or wounds, theyr breaking open whorehouses 
and rackehouses in the dead of night and despight of 
the owners, have burdened the eares of their chief 
commander with complaints, and hardened the hearts 
of the inhabitants against our very names.’ Captain 
Pring, Dale’s successor, adds his condemnation of ‘this 
irregular and almost incorrigible scumme of rascalls 
whome England hath ejected for their wicked lives and 
ungodly behaviour. Our misery is that wee often see 
the proverbe fulfilled, which is: Yf they bee good for 
nothing, send them to the East Indies.’ 

To Methwold’s great relief, confirmation of the treaty 
with Holland came to hand and Pring was able, with 
the aid of native soldiery, to collect his ruffianly crews, 
and sailed for Tiku to resume the trade that had been 
so disastrously interrupted. 

The Masulapatam factory was then able to proceed 
in what Methwold described as ‘the beaten path of 
trade’ for an uninterrupted and profitable period of 
two years. Nevertheless the Dutch occupied a large 
share in his calculations, as he had doubts as to the 
permanence of the pact. Fortunately they centralized 
more at Pulicat than at Masulapatam, thus minimizing 
the risk of conflict. He studied their methods, which 
did not always meet with his approval, particularly 
their entry into the slave trade. A localized famine had 
created this exceptional market, distraught parents 
bringing their children in thousands to the port towns, 
where they bartered them for a florin’s worth of rice. 
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victims were then shipped to the southern islands 
and sold ‘to good advantage,, if, Methwold laments, 
‘the gaines be good that ariseth from the sale of 
soules’. 

He notes, at some length and with manifest appre¬ 
ciation, a saving grace in a purity purge instigated by 
General Coen, the Commondatore of the Dutch 
Company, who ‘proclaimed with all solemnyty and 
attencion, to effecte that no marchant, souldier or else 
whatsoever should keepe a wenche, but should pre¬ 
sently marie her or cast her of; and if found with her 
hereafter, and not married, should pay for the first 
fault a hundred Rialls; if taken the second time 200 
Rialls; and the third time a worse blowe, to the losse of 
his head; or any man taken in adultery the lyke pen- 
naulty without any parcialitie or respect of the person’. 
Methwold records the result with some gusto. ‘Since 
the proclamation being sett up at the gate of the fort 
heer are 30 coupells that have married, with 200 
persons present at the feaste. All this 30 coupells being 
part Dutch, the rest Mesticoes.’ 1 

He next writes regarding a new competitive element 
in Eastern waters in the shape of a Danish fleet of five 
vessels. The Dutch brought news of their advent, re¬ 
porting their destination as Ceylon and that they had 
women and children with them for the purpose of 
establishing a settlement. Methwold mentions the 
matter casually as being more a question for Dutch and 
Portuguese concern than his own, the English Com¬ 
pany having no trade connexion with Ceylon. He 
adds that one of the Danish ships overshot her mark 
and came to anchor in Pulicat Roads, where ‘an 

1 Mestico (Portuguese) -half-caste. 
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ishwoman, a maid of about 24 escaped from 




ship on a gingatha (double canoe) and made a landing 
on the coast. After a little stay she was honnestly 
married to the preacher of the fort/ There is a disap¬ 
pointing brevity in this communication, and at no sub¬ 
sequent time does he explain the presence of this ad¬ 
venturous young woman on a foreign ship, or the cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding her flight, or satisfy a natural 
curiosity regarding the outcome of her romance. 

The famine that gave birth to slavery spread towards 
Petapoli, and brought civil strife in its train. Local 
trade came to a standstill, and Methwold decided to 
close the sub-factory, recalling the factors to Masula- 
patam. They came most unwillingly, the senior, 
Matthew Duke, openly resenting his relegation to a 
subordinate position in the main factory. From that 
moment he harboured a grudge against Methwold and 
embarked on a subversive criticism of his administra¬ 
tion, addressing effusive and venomous communications 
to the Bantam presidency and to the committees in 
London. 

Methwold’s relations with the Dutch improved with 


the continuity of the pact, and when the Pulicat Presi¬ 
dent, Signor Andreas Soury, paid a goodwill visit to 
Masulapatam in 1622 he made him free of the English 
house, and a firm friendship developed between them. 
During Soury’s stay, a report reached Masulapatam 
that a diamond mine had recently been reopened at 
Kuluur, about a hundred miles distant, and was pro¬ 
ducing a prodigious wealth in stones. Together they 
decided to visit the mine to verify the truth of the 
reports and make experimental purchases on behalf of 
their employers. In due course they set out, Soury 
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ing one of his factors as personal attendant, while 
Methwold brought his native servant Bampas to provide 
menial service for the party. They reached Kuluur in 
four days and in conformity with custom paid their 
respects to the local Governor, making formal applica¬ 
tion for permission to view the mine. This was readily 
granted, the Governor giving directions for their visit 
on the following day. He displayed a great variety of 
diamonds which had just been brought in, explaining 
that his duties involved the examination of the entire 
output and the impounding of all stones exceeding ten 
carats in weight, which reverted as royalty levy to the 
King of Golconda. They found the mine about two 
miles from Kuluur, situated on a mountain side near 
the Kistan River. Nearby a city of huts had sprung into 
being as a result of the discovery, sheltering a popula¬ 
tion of about 100,000 people, half of whom, according 
to their guide, were employed at the diggings, while the 
rest lived on the charity of the fortunate or loot from 
the unwary. The diamond-bearing earth, a rich red 
clay veined with yellow chalk, lay just under the turf 
and yielded readily to the diggers, and was then slung 
by coolies in an endless chain of baskets to squares of 
beaten ground, where it was scattered to a depth of 4 or 
5 inches. There it was left to dry in the sun and there¬ 
after pounded with great stones until the clods disin¬ 
tegrated. The rough pebbles were then collected by 
hand and examined in the hope of a rich find, and the 
dust sifted for smaller stones. To the disappointment 
of the visitors, the day’s work produced nothing of 
remarkable value, yet the earth was not barren, for a 
few months later a stone was unearthed that was des¬ 
tined to change the history of India. It was the 
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emwold’s own account and had been treated 



: official only after the theft occurred. 

Methwold sailed for Batavia on the Unity on 8th 
October, 1622. Fortunately, he had already advised the 
loss of the diamonds in official correspondence, and, 
with Soury’s confirmation, was able to satisfy Fursland 
that the misfortune was a legitimate charge to the 
Company. He had taken the precaution also to bring 
the Masulapatam accounts with him, and these were 
examined and found to be in perfect order. Fursland 
was so certain of Methwold’s integrity that he took it 
upon himself to countermand the Company’s orders 
and counselled him to resume service pending further 
reference to London, but Methwold was disgusted with 
the Company and all its works and insisted upon going 
home to face the charges and thus clear himself of all 
imputations. He sailed on the Palsgrave on nth Feb¬ 
ruary, Fursland writing by the same opportunity to the 
Committees saying that he heartily wished that their 
displeasure with Methw r old were not the cause of his 
recall and warning them that his loss to the service 
‘would cause them prejudice’. 

Methwold left the Indies with bitterness in his heart. 
He searched his memory for any inadvertent lapse 
from rectitude or any chance enemy he might have 
made, but could think of none. His fellow passengers 
did little to disperse the cloud of depression. Accord¬ 
ing to the factory records, they were: 

‘George Muschamp. Who lost a leg at Pulo Run. 

‘Wood, Pickering and Spottis; three barber-surgeons. 
Honnest men for whom there is no employment. 

‘John Wood. Sometime master of the Lesser James 
who indulged in continual beastlike drunkenness. 
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^L^Sideon Johnson. So troublesome that the whole 
fleet could not contain him. 

‘William Kendall. Who at his best was good for 
little and now good for nothing’, and finally 

‘Rose. A mutineer in the Globe sent home in irons.’ 
Captain Charles Clavenger made the most of his 
motley company and brought his ship into the Downs 
on 18th August, 1623, reporting eighteen of his crew 
dead and forty sick. Methwold wrote from the ship 
stating that he was at the Committees’ disposal, and, by 
way of protecting the officers of the ship at any subse¬ 
quent inquiry regarding the heavy death roll, added, 
‘few ships have returned worse victualled, their flesh 
being five years old, but their greatest trouble had been 
occasioned by leaks’. 
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M ETHWOLD 'was summoned to meet the 
Governor and Committees at the Company’s 
new offices at Crosby Hall on 17th October, 
1623, to answer the charges laid against him, and at 
their demand deposited his commission pending the 
result of the inquiry. Alderman Sir William Halliday 
presided, and he and about a dozen other portly gentle¬ 
men gravely took their seats. Mr. Secretary Sambrooke ' 
then read the indictment. Methwold was charged, 
first, with having removed the Company’s pepper frqm 
the warehouse at Tiku for private purposes. Phe cii- 
cumstances of this irregularity were that he had volun¬ 
tarily acted as Patteson’s executor, and in the process 
of a speedy distribution of local legacies had borrowed 
the Company’s pepper pending arrival of Patteson s 
private stock from outlying ports. This in effect con¬ 
stituted connivance in the private trade of the deceased 
Patteson, which Methwold maintained was no affair 
of his, but rather that of the Bantam President. Further 
he was able to satisfy the Committee that the pepper 
had been replaced without detriment to the Company s 
interests. 

The loss of 200 pagodas at the Kuluur mines was 
then investigated, and Methwold claimed that as he 
had satisfied the President at Bantam that it represented 
a trading loss, there was nothing further to be said. 
But he was dealing with harder heads than Fursland s 
and much argument ensued, and in the final delibera¬ 
tions ‘it was held fit that Methwold should bear the 
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of 200 pagodas’. The third charge referred to his 
private trade, and Methwold declared that the Com¬ 
pany’s rule in this respect had been honoured in the 
breach more than in the observance by all the Com¬ 
pany’s servants from the highest to the lowest. He 
confessed to a moderate indulgence himself, having 
bought cloth sufficient to make a hundred shirts, and 
rather truculently demanded to be made a notorious 
example if he had been a notorious offender. The final 
charge caught him wholly unawares; he was accused 
of ‘plotting to the prejudice of the Company’ and the 
evidence produced in support of the charge was the 
wrathful letter he had written to Ball from Masula- 
patam. The scurvy knave had clearly played him false, 
and this perfidy incidentally revealed the source of the 
first and third charges. Methwold frankly admitted 
authorship, stating that at the time of writing it ‘the 
Company had discontented him’, but stoutly main¬ 
tained that he intended no hurt against his employers. 
The Governor, however, with many confirmatory 
head-waggings from the Committees, held that ‘by the 
most favourable construction it was a pestilent letter 
against the Company’. They then asked whether he 
would submit himself to the judgment of the Court 
of Committees or stand upon his justification at a 
Court of Law. Methwold was still sore at the knavery 
of Ball and indignant that Duke’s charge should have 
been sustained, so his response did not please his 
judges. The Court minute records: “In a sort of way 
he seemed willing to submit himself to the Court yet 
did it not so freely that the Court would accept thereof, 
and left the Court.” 

Three days later he again attended and submitted 
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7< it was neither safe nor honest for him to contei 
^with the Company and he wholly submitted himself to 
their favour, which was accepted in good part’. Appar¬ 
ently better counsel had prevailed, for a contest at law 
might at that time have involved a prolonged detention 
in custody pending a Court hearing. 

He derived some meed of satisfaction when next he 
was summoned before the Committees. On this occa¬ 
sion he appeared as a witness against the faithless Ball, 
who was charged with a formidable list of misde¬ 
meanours. It appeared in the course of evidence that 
Ball’s disloyalty to his friend had been born of a desire to 
obscure his own dishonesty, but it availed him nothing 
and he was convicted, fined and dismissed. Some 
time later Methwold’s commission was returned to 
him without blemish, but with the termination of his 
service endorsed thereon. 

His immediate reactions are not recorded, but in 
April of the following year, apparently reconciled to a 
future in England, he married Mary Wright, then 
living at Sevenoaks, Kent. Unfortunately, the history 
of their domestic life is not available and our narrative 
is the poorer for it. This maid of Kent gave Methwold 
twenty-eight years of her life and bore him three sons 
and three daughters. She thereby claims our regard, 
yet if we are permitted a glimpse of a dainty figure in 
a Catherine-wheel fardingale, Dutch waist, and a fine 
linen pickadill, we must reluctantly allow her to pass 
into the background. 

But Methwold’s interest in the Company’s adven¬ 
tures did not cease with his employment; in tact, their 
affairs soon demanded the excited attention of the 
whole of England, for the treaty with the Dutch came 
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n abrupt and startling end. The pact had been 
fully observed in Indian waters and during its brief life 
the allies had had a merry time together. A joint fleet 
set out from Swally Bay early in 1622 to intercept a 
Portuguese fleet which was conveying a new Viceroy 
to Goa in the person of Don Francisco da Gama, 
Conde de la Vidigueyra. They met south of Mozam¬ 
bique, the Viceroy having three carracks and a galleon 
under his command; and in the action that followed, 
his carrack was driven ashore. The others fled to 
Mozambique, but got such a rough handling on the 
way that they failed to make the port and stranded 
inside the breakwater and were wrecked. Thereafter 


the victors blockaded Goa, paralysing the trade of the 
port until March, 1623, and then, satisfied in the cer¬ 
tainty that they had deprived the Portuguese home¬ 
ward fleet of the advantage of the north-east monsoon, 
went on their way to Bantam chuckling at the con¬ 
templation of a Portugal rendered spiceless for a 
twelvemonth. In the Moluccas, however, the concord 
was tempered by memories of recent conflict, and 
suspicion stalked abroad. The inevitable clash occurred 
at Amboina, where the Dutch Governor, Herman van 
Speult, suddenly arrested the staff of the English 
factory on a charge of conspiring to seize the Dutch 
fortress on the island. After a trial conducted by pro¬ 
cess of revolting torture, ten of the factors were con¬ 
demned and put to death. The outrage raised a cry of 
horror and indignation throughout England and the 
populace demanded punishment of the murderers; 
but King James and his Parliament were then at logger- 
heads over the weightier matter of the Divine Right 
of Kings, and in time the massacre at Amboina 
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^O^tbwed down to the status of a minor internationa. 
incident. 

Disgusted at the pusillanimity of the Government, 
and, cognizant of increasing Dutch power in the 
Moluccas, the Company withdrew their factories from 
the islands and concentrated on India and Persia. 
Trade with the Persian Gulf, as Sir Thomas Roe 
foreshadowed, had brought the Company’s ships into 
conflict with the Portuguese and several skirmishes had 
taken place, the victories going mainly to the English. 
The Portuguese, however, were still strongly estab¬ 
lished on the islands of Ormuz and Kisme in the Gulf, 


but after their defeats at sea, Shah Abbas of Persia 
became imbued with a desire to thrust the Portuguese 
out of his empire for good and all. With this end in 
view, he approached the President at Surat proposing 
joint action, but Rastell, who was then in charge of the 
factory, demurred on the grounds that the projected 
campaign might prove a lengthy business and would 
monopolize the Company’s ships to the detriment of 
trade. He also quoted the state of peace between 
England and Spain as a contributory objection, though 
this did not influence him greatly in view of the aggres¬ 
sion of the Portuguese when opportunity occurred. 
The Shah promptly threw a weight into the scales of 
indecision by threatening to withdraw the Company’s 
farman, and, further, to confiscate their merchandise 
then awaiting shipment, and finally to enlist the 
services of the Dutch for his purpose. Rastell there¬ 
fore had no choice but to consent and the expedition 
duly took place. His estimate of a protracted campaign 
proved to be correct, as nine months passed before 
Ormuz capitulated, but its fall in 1622 sounded the 
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of Portuguese domination in the East for 




time. 


In England, the first joint stock Company had been 
liquidated according to plan in 1617 and the capital 
and a profit of 87J per cent returned to the stock¬ 
holders. This satisfactory yield had stimulated the 
enthusiasm of investors, and £1,600,000 was readily 
subscribed to a second stock. This venture, according 
to the preamble, should have been wound up in 1621, 
but the loss of the Company’s ship Whale in Indian 
waters with a cargo of silks worth £150,000 rendered 
liquidation inconvenient. The conquest of Ormuz, 
and the favourable trading terms secured from the 
Persians as recompense for services rendered, encour¬ 
aged the stockholders to such an extent that the period 
of the stock was unanimously continued for a further 
term of four years, without withdrawal of capital. All 
seemed set fair when out of the blue sky fell a thunder¬ 
bolt. The Lord High Admiral, His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham, called upon the Company to disgorge 
the Admiralty’s share of the spoils of Ormuz, which 
he estimated at £160,000. At this the Company pro¬ 
tested, declaring the estimate excessive, and that in 
any case the Admiralty had no claim, as the expedition 
had been a private enterprise conducted under the 
Company’s own charter, and not under letters of 
marque from the Admiral. The dispute was eventually 
remitted to the Judge of the Admiralty Court, the 
Company adding further pleas for the consideration of 
His Lordship, to wit, the expense of the expedition, 
losses sustained in action, and the detriment to their 
mercantile concerns by the temporary withdrawal of 
their ships from commerce. While the litigation was 
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L cess, Buckingham put a spoke in the wheel 
omg a writ of detention on the Company’s ships then 
lying at Plymouth outward bound. The prospect of 
missing favourable trade winds brought the case 
abruptly to a head and the Company precipitately 
compromised by paying .£10,000 to the Lord High 
Admiral. But this was not the final blow. The King 
of Spain, with some justification, had urged a claim 
against the Company on behalf of his protege kingdom, 
Portugal, for warlike action during a state of peace. 
This plaint had been sidetracked by the diplomatic 
charms of King James and all seemed well, but His 
Majesty, emulating his admiral, promptly claimed pay¬ 
ment for services rendered. When the Committees 
respectfully demurred, the irate monarch demanded: 
‘Did I deliver you from the complaint of the Spaniard, 
and do you return me nothing?’ At that the Company, 
with considerable reluctance, paid £10,000 into the 
Royal purse. 

The death of King James, in 1625, and some little 
difficulty in procuring King Charles’s signature to a 
fresh charter, delayed the closing of the prolonged 
stock, and the Court of Committees found it expedient 
to extend the period of trading, again for four years. 
So long as dividends were regularly paid either in cash 
or goods at the completion of each voyage, the stock¬ 
holders raised no objections to the continuation, and 
the business of the Company developed with great 
activity, but with diminishing profit, owing to the 
vigorous competition of the Dutch. 

The Governor was greatly impressed with the value 
of the recent Persian concessions and, as Kerridge was 
then about to return to resume the presidency of the 
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^fSexory at Surat, proposed that he or Rastell should 
proceed to Persia to establish a factory at Ormuz. 
Kerridge bluntly advised them to offer the post to 
Methwold as being ‘a fitter man than either*. Nothing 
immediate came of this suggestion, but the recom¬ 
mendation evidently fell upon fruitful earth, as Meth¬ 
wold was offered the ‘freedom’ of the Company in 
consideration of ‘service’. This ceremony took place 
on 27th June, 1628, when Methwold, after paying 10.?. 
token money into the poor-box, subscribed to an oath 
‘to be good and true to the King; to be obedient, 
assistant, faithful, and true to the Governors, Deputy, 
and Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies; 
and to keep all statutes and ordinances made by them, 
having no singular regard to himself, in hurt or preju¬ 
dice of the said fellowship; not to betray the secrets 
and privities of the Company; in default to pay the 
penalties; not to write or colour any adventures for any 
person not free of the Company; and to give informa¬ 
tion of any hurt or prejudice intended against the King 
or his lands, or the fellowship or its privileges’. The 
re-employment thus foreshadowed was delayed for 
some reason or other and it was not until the following 
year that Methwold was asked to go to Persia as chief 
factor. By that time he reckoned the value of his 
services at £350 per annum, but his request for that 
sum caused the committees to recoil in thrifty horror, 
so Methwold withdrew. 

During the next three years his name disappears 
from the Company’s records altogether. He appeared, 
however, as a highly appreciated contributor to the 
Reverend Samuel Purchas’s journal of adventures, in 
which he described the main features of the kingdom 
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xolconda and the diamond mines. He next fou 
Employment as Deputy to Walter Leigh, Swordbearer 
of the City of London, and in that capacity made 
frequent ceremonial appearances clad in velvet suit, 
black, leaf-embroidered, damask gown, and fur hat. 
One of these excursions gave rise to an embarrassing 
experience when a woman spectator vociferously 
claimed the stalwart swordbearer as her long-lost 
husband and the father of her child. Proof that 
Methwold was ten thousand miles distant from her 
embraces at the material time eventually convinced the 
forsaken dame and sent her afresh upon the chase. 

These years brought misfortunes to the Company. 
True, a lasting peace was effected with the Dutch by 
the Treaty of Southampton in 1625 which brought 
respite and moderate prosperity to the Far-Eastern 
factories, but in India fortune forsook them. The 
Emperor Jehangir died in 1626 on his way back from 
Kashmir, where he had gone to escape the heat of the 
plains, and after his death the peace of his dominions 
was shattered by conflict arising out of disputed 
inheritance. Prince Shahriyar, the youngest son, with 
the influence of the Queen Mother behind him, was 
proclaimed Emperor at Lahore. Shah Jahan’s sup¬ 
porters, however, strongly protested against the usurpa¬ 
tion and forthwith nominated a puppet claimant, 
Dawar Baksh, meantime dispatching a peremptory 
summons to the Prince, who was then in banishment 
in Bengal, to return and assert his rights. In the interim 
Asaph Khan, the Grand Vizier and Dawar Baksh, at 
the head of a great army, marched against Prince 
Shahriyar, whom they defeated and captured, destroy¬ 
ing any hopes of rulership that the young Prince may 
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e had by burning his eyes out. Shah Jahan sped 
hot-foot to Gujerat, where he hoped to replenish his 
coffers and enlist adherents to his cause. His route 
brought him to Surat, and deputations of all sects and 
creeds poured out to meet him when he camped seven 
miles from the city. The English and Dutch merchants 
also joined in the march of welcome and greeted the 
presumptive monarch with felicitations and gifts. They 
were most graciously received and were given assurance 
of continued protection and trading facilities, in 
exchange for which he besought their co-operation at 
some later date to oust the Portuguese from Daman 
and Diu, their strongholds within the Mogul’s 
dominions. Then Shah Jahan passed on to his destiny. 
He was proclaimed Emperor on 4th February, 1628, 
and consolidated his position by eliminating all 
possible claimants to his throne through an effective 



process of massacre. 

Calamity followed on the heels of political strife. 
The south-west monsoon of 1627 had failed to bring 
the needful rains and the cotton crop throughout the 
west of India averaged only 20 per cent, of normal, 
the harvest of rice and other cereals being equally poor. 
Many of the inhabitants of Gujerat, particularly the 
industrial class, migrated to the northern provinces, 
where they hoped to find employment and sustenance. 
In the following year the ryots tilled and planted with 
hope in their hearts, but disaster fell upon them again; 
the monsoon clouds failed in their promise and soon 
famine ranged the land. All who had the means fled 
from the stricken territories, but many remained; for 
poverty, a dire legacy from the first year of drought, 
held them in its grip. The Emperor Shah Jahan aided 
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^ffi^>aestitute people by bountiful distribution of 
and money, and remitted taxation to the extent of 
seventy lacs of rupees. But the gifts of money did 
little to relieve the sufferers, for there was no food to 
be bought in the stricken lands, and it is doubtful if 
his bounty ever reached those whom it was meant to 
succour. 

‘God’s heavye wrath’, so the English merchants 
termed it, pursued the unhappy people for yet another 
year, for the skies in 1629 were as brass and again the 
fields were barren. The factors organized relief 
measures to the extent of the fleet’s capabilities. The 
Coromandel and Persian agencies supplied rice and 
other cereals, and these shipments, together with 
supplies brought by caravan from the north, kept the 
spark of life burning for a while. But all efforts were 
vain against the tide of desolation. ‘There came a time 
when the last coin was spent and the last trinket 
sacrificed. The peasant died in the field and the 
weaver in his hut. The dead lay on the highways, for 
there was no one to bury them.’ 

The following year the rains fell as if the heavens 
had burst asunder, and the land far and wide lay 
submerged as if an ocean covered it. The rivers which 
in their natural courses would have drained the sodden 
earth rushed headlong to the sea, bearing the over¬ 
burden of the mountain torrents, and cast their ghastly 
gleanings in the valleys through which they passed. 
When the floods subsided the sun beat down upon 
the turgid mass, fermenting and putrefying. 

Plague and cholera then broke out and spread with 
relentless virulence, until the whole land from Cujerat 
to the Coromandel coast became one vast charnel 
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se. Gujerat alone lost three millions of people and 
Ahmadnagar one million. 1 The Europeans, though 
saved from the full effects of the famine by seaborne 


§L 


supplies, fell before the pestilence like stricken beasts. 
Rastell, who had resumed charge of the factory in 
September, 1630, wrote heartrending letters reporting 
the contagion among the factors, of how men proud 
in their vigour of life were swept into eternity in the 
space of a night, and of others, spared by the pestilence, 
dying from terror of the lurking evil. 


1 Kef. The English Factories in India , Foster. 
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T HE significance of the disaster was first-com¬ 
municated to the Company in London by Cap¬ 
tain Slade of the Mary, whose letter, dated 7th 
December, 1631, reached them via Persia and Aleppo. 
He wrote: ‘ Soe that the tymes here are soe miserable that 
never in the memory of man any the like famine and 
mortallity happened. This that was in a manner the 
garden of the world is nowe turned into a wilderness, 
haveinge fewe or noe men left to manure theire grownd 
nor to "labour in any profession; soe that places here 
that have yealded 15 bayles of cloath made here in a day 

hardly ycakls three ill a moncth. Amadavaz, that like¬ 

wise yealded 3000 bayles indico yearely or more, nowe 

hardly yealds 300; yet a plentiful ycarc for its grouth, 
but fewe men livinge to gather it, but lies rottinge in 
the grownd. Agra hath not been touclit with this 

famine nor mortallity, but contincwca in its former 

estate; but that place affords little to satisfie. soe many 

buyers, especially the Dutch and English towards the 
ladinge of our shippes; and what we shall doe to gaine 
our ladinge against the next yeare God Almightie only 

knovvC9, for wee kliowe not.’ The state of affairs 
naturally caused the Governor and Committees grave 
concern, as the greater part of their trade was now 
centred in India. Their ships lay idle, for there was no 
purpose in dispatching English manufactures to a 
market where there were no buyers, and no cargo 
available for the homeward voyage. An ominous ces¬ 
sation of letters from Surat then ensued and they 
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ii ^Became obsessed with a fear that the whole staff had 
perished. 

It was at this juncture that King Charles, patently 
inspired by the enemies of the Company, suddenly 
declared that ‘the Honourable Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies had done nothing for the 
good of the Nation in proportion to the great privileges 
they had obtained', and arbitrarily abrogated their 
charter. The blow was mistimed, however, as the group 
whom the King wished to favour shirked adventure 
where the quest was barren, and when the Company 
threatened to withdraw their trade entirely His Majesty 
reluctantly revoked his edict, and the adventurers, with 
their trust in princes rudely shaken, resumed their 

trading. It then became essential that the management 
of their affairs in India should be placed in capable 
hands if the trade was to be saved, and in February, 

1633, Methwold was offered, and accepted, the post of 

President at Surat, in succession to Rastell, whose 

period of service had expired. The Company’s 

anxiety was revealed by their conceding Methwold's 
demand fpr £500 per annum and also in defining his 

period of service as five years. Evidently his domestic 

affairs influenced his bargaining to some extent, as he 

refers to ‘A second vow made to a grieved wife which 

procured him consent to contract for a time of absence 
with condition, sollemnly protested before witnesse, not 
to exceede that time. Hee accompts his vow sancte- 
monious, and'dare not consent to infringe it.’ 

Methwold sailed from the Downs on 25th March, 
again on the Palsgrave , in company with the Reforma¬ 
tion and Discovery . Just before departure, news arrived 
that Rastell had died of plague, his deputy Joseph 
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Tj^iinson writing that the pestilence was still rife, ana 
^ajSpealing pathetically for relief. 

The fleet arrived at Swally on 7th November, the 
ships according the new President a salute of eleven 
guns at his landing. A gaunt, emaciated Hopkinson 
greeted him, and from him he learnt that the Com¬ 
pany’s fortunes had received a further setback. It 
appeared that earlier in the year the Company’s ship 
a Swallow had been dispatched in ballast to Bantam, and 
in saluting the flagship Charles on her way out of the 
bay, her gunroom had caught fire. In the excitement of 
the moment some one cast the anchor and as she swung 
round to the strain, she fouled the Charles and set her 
alight also, both vessels being destroyed. Happily the 
loss of life was small, but it required just this affliction 
to complete the full cycle of calamities, and Methwold 
rode to Surat probably with an eerie feeling that the 
four dread horsemen of the Apocalypse were bearing 
him escort. At the factory he found a staff of ten men, 
all of whom had been recently drafted from up-country 
agencies to take the place of the dead. Hopkinson told 
him that, with the sole exception of himself, all Rastell’s 
staff of twenty-four men had fallen before the scourge. 
It was plain that the tragedy had gravely affected his 
health and, in the process of passing his burden on to 
the robust shoulders of his successor, he suddenly col¬ 
lapsed and died. 1 Methwold gave him reverent burial 
and made formal inventory of his effects. From his 
papers he gathered some conception of the terror years 
and of the courageous but ineffectual means adopted to 
deal with a malady which was beyond their understand- 

1 The date of Hopkinson’s death is not mentioned in the Factory’s records. 
The Dutch f actory’s “Dagh Register” refers to his decease in December, 1633. 
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In a stern, puritanical way the dead President had 
attributed the visitation to the wrath of God and, by way 
of saving the souls of the factors if he could not preserve 
their bodies, he had drawn up a code of conduct for 
their spiritual betterment. It was posted on the wall of 
the messroom and read: 

AN ACT 

MADE BY THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL AT SURAT FOR THE 
REFORMATION OF ABUSES 

Since the desired issue of their affairs depends upon God s 
blessings, which are still affected or restrained according to the 
performance or neglect of our due obedience, the President and 
Council have been induced to consider seriously the prevalence 
of many abuses to God’s dishonour and a blemish on our 
nation in the opinions of the people of this country, who are 
apt to notice the least of our errors. They have decided accord¬ 
ingly to endeavour the repression thereof; and first they do 
gently exhort and admonish every man emploied under us to 
abandon as much as possible those vices which custome hath 
glued fast to their inclinacion; but in case these good induce¬ 
ments prevaile nothing, they have thought fit to establish the 
following regulations: 

1. That whosoever shalbe knowen to remaine out of our 
house the whole night, or found to be absent at the time 
of shutting the gates, whereby he gives cause of suspicion 
that a worse place deteynes him, unles apparent neces¬ 
sity of buisines excuse him, shalbe amerced to pay forty 
shillings to the pore. 

2. That no man shall neglect comeing to praicrs (without 
urgent occasion call him therfrom), upon the forfeiture 
of halfe a crown; and for his needles absence from 
divine service on Sondaies his penalty shalbe the dis¬ 
bursement of five shillings as abovesaid. 

3. That if any man be heard to abuse the sacred name of God 
by swearing and cursing (a vice too frequent) he shall 
instantly pay twelve pence for every othe or curse. 
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That what man soever shall appeare to be druncke, therby 
prostituting the worthiness of our nation and religion to 
the calumnious censure of these heathen people, shalbe 
punished by the payment of 2 s. 6 d. 

5. Moreover, complaints being often brought into us of our 

men strikeing and abusing divers people that have no 
relacion to our service, whoso offends hereafter in a like 
kind shall suffer three daies imprisonment in irons. 

6. The delinquent, being convicted by two witnesses, shall 

streightway obey the tenour of these injunctions; which 
if he dares to refuse, he is to remaine at our censures to 
receive further punishment as the cause shall require/ 1 


Methwold rapidly assessed the state of the factory 
and found the Company indebted to local traders to 
the extent of £90,000. The fleet had brought £19,000 
worth in merchandise and £61,000 in gold and silver 
coin, and, except for five chests of rialls of eight 
destined for the Persian factory, Methwold brought 
the entire cargo on shore to relieve the position. He 
next re-established the agencies at Agra and Ahmada- 
bad, staffing them from the factory and by drawing on 
the personnel of the fleet. Trade continued stagnant, 
the only commodity available for export being indigo, 
which being mainly grown in the Agra district had 
been spared the full effect of the drought and the 
annihilation of its gleaners. But the general state of 
poverty among the local dealers prevented satisfactory 
marketing, and the Emperor, in order to make the 
most of the surviving trade, financed the harvesting 
of the crops from the Royal treasury and granted 
a monopoly for the sale of the product to a Hindu 
named Manohar Das on a profit-sharing basis. 
Manohar Das celebrated the Royal favour by promptly 

1 Ref. The English Factories in India , Foster. 
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&ng the price to a figure which forced the commodity 
out of range of profitable export, and the English and 
Dutch merchants, by agreement, stood out of the 
market until the Hindu came to his senses. 

This took time, and while the deadlock lasted 
Methwold occupied his leisure with schemes for 
retrenchment and reform in the Company’s affairs. 
During the prosperous years the pernicious practice of 
private trading had been allowed to develop, but now, 
with his depleted staff chastened by adversity, and 
therefore more amenable to discipline, he was able to 
a great extent to eradicate this breach of the regula¬ 
tions. In this he had the full concurrence of the 
governing body—in fact, their generosity in the matter 
of his own pay had been largely a quid pro quo for being 
deprived of extraneous gain. The Company had been 
tardy in finding a remedy for the evil, as Sir Thomas 
Roe had called pointed attention to it fourteen years 
before. ‘Concerning this,’ he had written, ‘it is my 
opinion that you absolutely prohibit it and enforce 
confiscation where it is unmasked, and your business 
will be the better done. I know this is harsh to all 
men, and seems hard. Men proclaim that they come 
not here for‘bare wages! If you take away this plea 
and give greater wages to their content, then you know 
what you part with. You must make good choice of 
your servants, and use fewer.’ The greatest loophole 
lay in the connivance of the ships’ officers, and the 
Company, unwillingly accepting the fact that universal 
honesty was an impossible conception, reduced the 
irregularity to measurable proportions by allowing 
their captains free outward freight to the extent of 
50 tons and in homeward voyages 20 tons. Subordinate 
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f-ers and factors were allowed similar privileges but 
in diminishing ratio according to seniority, the only 
condition being that the goods carried did not compete 
with the Company’s recognized trade. 

Methwold next turned his attention to freight 
economies. The fleet then in Indian waters comprised 
six ships, and their profitable employment had become 
an acute problem. Persia had escaped the famine, and 
the fleet made frequent voyages to the Gulf to glean 
what they could towards their homeward lading, but 
competition for Persian products was keen and the 
Company’s cash resources slender, so stock was slow 
in accumulating. Normally the fleet would have 
freighted Gujerat commodities to exchange for Persian, 
but, as conditions were then, there was nothing avail¬ 
able and the ships were obliged to sail in ballast. 
Further, the never-ending state of war with the Portu¬ 
guese involved their sailing in sufficient strength to 
frustrate attack, and Methwold’s commercial mind 
shrank from the extravagance of a one-way freight 
under a two-ways convoy. 

Peace with the Portuguese occurred to him as a solu¬ 
tion of the major part of his difficulties and the oppor¬ 
tunity lay to his hand. It had, in fact, lain to hand for 
three years, for a treaty had been signed between Spain 
and England on 5th November, 1630, after an abortive 
attack on Cadiz by the Duke of Buckingham. Spain’s 
signature naturally involved Portugal, but hitherto 
peace treaties effected in Europe had received scant 
observance in the East. Sailor men declared that ‘there 
was no peace beyond the Line’, for experience had 
shown that in the disturbed state of European politics 
concord might die precipitately in the West just when 
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its birth was being heralded in the East. But, surpris¬ 
ingly, the Treaty of Madrid had survived, and Meth¬ 
wold gave much thought to the advantages that would 
accrue to the Company if its terms were made effective 
in the East. The uneconomic system of convoys could 
then be dispensed with, both in coastal trading and in 
the longer voyages to Europe, and the dead-weight 
of ordnance necessarily carried could profitably be 
replaced by cargo. Another manifest advantage would 
be the use of their ports, and the need for an alter¬ 
native base to Swally had long been apparent. The 
Bay had proved but a precarious shelter during the 
wilder periods of the south-west monsoon and there 
had been frequent occasions when the fleet had been 
obliged to slip anchor and seek safety as far abroad as 
the Arabian coast. For that reason he coveted the 
sheltered harbours of the Portuguese on the west coast 
of India, particularly Bombay, which lay only forty 
leagues south of Surat. Bombay had a double attrac¬ 
tion in being an island situated between the Mogul’s 
dominions and the territory of the King of Bijapur but 
happily free from the suzerainty of either, 1 and in 
dominating the entrance to a vast natural harbour 
where ships of the greatest burden could ride, land¬ 
locked, free from all winds and weather. The Com¬ 
pany’s mariners were already familiar with its advan¬ 
tages, a rough survey having been made in 1626, when 
an Anglo-Dutch fleet penetrated the bay in search of 
a Portuguese fleet under Admiral Bothelo. Failing to 
find him, they destroyed the fortress, putting the 
garrison to flight and leisurely charted the anchorages, 

1 The Island of Bombay was ceded to the Portuguese by the Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujerat in 1534, in consideration of an alliance against the Great 
Mogul. 
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^ell as his commission from the King of Englan 
In view of Portugal's international complications, it 
was essential that the project should be obscured from 
the Dutch and Moslems, so strict secrecy was observed 
regarding the mission, Methwold timing the expedition 
to the normal departure of the fleet. With consider¬ 
able difficulty he had been able to load the Jonas for 
England and the Palsgrave for Bantam, and he cleared 
the London , Blessing , Intelligence , and Hopewell osten¬ 
sibly for the Persian Gulf in search of cargo. His own 
destination he declared as the Gulf and boarded the 
London to give colour to the illusion, but transferred 
to the Jonas when out of sight of land, the Palsgrave , 
Intelligence , and Hopewell giving him escort. By way 
of friendly gesture, he called at Daman, where Father 
Tavares joined him, and also at Bassein, and at both 
places Methwold found the Portuguese full of enthu¬ 
siasm regarding the prospect of peace. Captain Weddell 
of the Jonas , an old and trusted servant of the Com¬ 
pany, did not fully share Methwold’s confidence in the 
sincerity of the Portuguese, and before reaching Goa 
gave orders regarding the disposition of the fleet to 
ward against the possibility of treachery. 

On 6th January, 1635, the fleet entered Goa Roads, 
where they found six galleons and two carracks riding 
at anchor, and presently the Viceroy’s representatives 
came on board to bid them welcome. It became in¬ 
stantly apparent that the Portuguese were also obsessed 
by a fear of treachery, for they insisted that the fleet 
should proceed to an anchorage alongside the galleons 
and within range of the fortress. Weddell begged to be 
excused so far as his greater ships were concerned, 
saying that they were freighted for England and Java 
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and Were due to depart. The Hopewell and Intelligence , 
with the deputation on board, thereupon proceeded on 
their way, and, when within range of the Portuguese 
flagship, struck top-sails and lowered their flags, their 
ancient enemies responding. Then the Jonas, in the 
distance, saluted with nine pieces of ordnance, the 
Palsgrave with seven, the Hopewell w r ith five, and the 
Intelligence with three. The Portuguese fleet res¬ 
ponded and when the ships dropped anchor a further 
courtesy to the port was given with twenty-one guns 
from the Jonas and from the others in diminishing 
ratio, which final salute was answered from the 
fortress. 

The following morning the Viceroy’s son, Don 
Ferdinando, with the Counsellors of State of India, 
arrived in the Viceregal galley to accord official wel¬ 
come, and the English deputation, equipped in their 
finest apparel, accompanied him to the new township 
of Panjim on the south side of the bay. There they 
were received by the Viceroy’s guard, commanded by 
the Captain of the fort and ceremoniously conducted 
to a stately house, which was set apart for their accom¬ 
modation. They found the equipment of the house in 
keeping with its external grandeur, and the hospitality 
awaiting them embarrassingly lavish. 

When the Portuguese officials presented themselves 
on the next day, Methwold duly produced his creden¬ 
tials. His commission from the King, impressive 
though it looked with the Royal seal, unfortunately 
gave him no powers beyond the administration of the 
Company’s affairs, but he did not feel it incumbent on 
him to reveal its shortcomings, and, as the Portuguese 
overlooked its defect, the negotiations proceeded. 
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deciding influence then quickened Methwoi 
plans. It had been obvious for some time that the 
Emperor Shah Jahan had little of his father’s tolerance 
towards alien races, and a system of insidious persecu¬ 
tion had gradually developed. This came to a head one 
day when the Dutch and English presidents were 
summoned by the Governor of Surat to take official 
cognizance of a Royal proclamation of interest to both. 
Methwold’s subsequent letter to the Committees gives 
a succinct report of the proceedings and his reactions 
thereto. He writes: ‘The Farman read by Governor of 
Surat enjoins that English and Dutch should always 
deposit heere in Suratt 12 lacs of ropais, that the 
principalis of both nations shall remaine always in 
Surat without permission to goe aboard their ships at 
enny time: that wee should neither of us resort unto 
any other portes of his territories: nor when our shipps 
arrive may they ride in any other place than Swally 
Hole, where it shall not be laufull for them to build 
aney friggatts: and some such more such ridiculous 
stuffe as I cannot remember: whereof the Governor 
himselfe was soe much ashamed as to deny the coppy 
unto me when I earnistly demanded it. At what time, 
accordinge to the little knowledg which I have of the 
Persian languadge, I replied therin stoutly unto the 
Governor that in the behalfe of the English nation I 
did utterly reject the conditions, whereunto I would 
in no particular consent, as haveinge an agreement and 
priviledges of long continewance, according whereof 
wee had conformed for allmost thirty yeares and 
would not now submit unto so much slavery. I pro¬ 
fessed my selfe a free man and subject to the Kinge 
of England, noe slave to this, nor lyable to those 
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imaunds which shall oppose our former priviledges; 
and therefore I required a contradiction to this firmaun 
or leave to departe the countrie.’ Methwold’s sturdy 
defiance had immediate effect, for the farman was 
promptly withdrawn, but, nevertheless, the possi¬ 
bility of its reimposition, or a like abuse, in more 
opportune circumstances, made it necessary to procure 
a base for withdrawal if the occasion arose. He there¬ 
fore cast round for ways and means of approach, but 
his primary difficulty was to find an emissary, as the 
Portuguese had a way of giving short shrift to any 
stranger found within their territory, no matter what his 
mission might be; and a deputation in force, however 
well intentioned, stood the risk of being treated as 
invaders. Fortunately he was able to enlist the service 
of a Jesuit priest, who besought the charity of the 
factory while passing furtively through Surat on his 
way to Daman. Through him he was able to get into 
touch with Father Tavares, the Principal of the 
Jesuits’ college in Goa, and he in turn approached the 
Viceroy, the Conde de Linhares. After a protracted 
correspondence, for neither side desired to figure as 
the suppliant, it was arranged that the Company should 
send representatives to Goa, their number limited to 
ten, for the purpose of ending the state of war on the 
basis of the 1630 treaty. A preliminary to the proposed 
pact was that, in the event of any terms arrived at 
failing to receive ratification from the Kings of Spain 
and England, hostilities should remain in abeyance 
for a period of six months, so that any commercial 
venture embarked upon under its terms could 
peaceably mature. Methwold was requested to bring 
to Goa his commission as President of the Company 
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Doint that almost provoked a deadlock at the o 
wvas a stipulation laid down by the Portuguese that 
the pact should include, not only a cessation of war, 
but a union of arms. This proviso was fraught with 
portent as it involved probable conflict with the 
Dutch, with whom the Portuguese were in unremitting 
strife. As Methwold’s objective was peace without 
complications, he proposed that the clause should be 
amended to read ‘a union of arms against a common 
enemy’ and to his relief the modified form was agreed 
upon. The Portuguese officials then left to submit the 
draft to the Viceroy, the deputation being requested to 
hold themselves in readiness to proceed to Goa the 
following morning to sign the truce. 

When Don Ferdinando’s galley was sighted the next 
day, the factors saved him the trouble of a long convoy 
by borrowing a boat and meeting him half-way. At 
this landing stage they were received with a salute of 
seven guns, and were then conducted up a long paved 
stairway, cut into the hillside, to the Palace. They 
were then informed that the Viceroy was convalescing 
after a severe illness and that their audience, for that 
reason, would be informal. Don Ferdinando then led 
them through a council chamber to the residential 
quarters, where they found the Viceroy lying on a 
couch. He looked pale and worn, but even in sickness 
there was a rare dignity in the bearing of the Conde de 
Linhares that compelled obeisance, and the factors 
with one accord knelt in the presence and fain would 
have kissed his hand. But the Conde would not permit 
it, and he rose from his couch, raised each man to his 
feet and embraced him. 

Thereafter he invited Methwold to a private 
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conference, releasing all the others, except a priest, who 
'remained in attendance on his sick master. They con¬ 
versed for fully two hours and Methwold was aston¬ 
ished at the Viceroy’s extensive knowledge of the trade 
of India, both past and present, and was questioned 
closely regarding the Dutch, their trade, government, 
ships, and fortifications. Coming to the pact proposed 
between his nationals and the English, he assured 
Methwold that his powers were absolute in the East, 
and that the undertaking they w T ere about to execute 
could not be violated so far as his people were con¬ 
cerned without special warrant in writing from the 
King of Spain. Warming to the subject and with 
subtle promptings from Methwold, he extended to the 
English nation the use of his ports, the protection of 
his fortresses, wintering anchorages in his harbours, 
and supplies of sails, masts, cordage, cables, and 
powder in accordance with their requirements. 

Then the Viceroy called to his Counsellors, saying 
that he desired to sign the accord. 

It read as follows: 

The Fathers Provincial Andrade and Tavares having repre¬ 
sented to the Viceroy, on behalf of the English, the profit and 
advantage likely to ensue to both nations in these Eastern parts 
not onlely by a cessation of armes but an union thereof against 
the comon enemyes, His Excellency, after conferring with his 
Council, has decided to agree to these propositions on the basis 
of the Treaty of Madrid of 1630. It is consequently determined 
that there shalbe a truce and cessation of armes till such times as 
the said illustrious Kings of England and Spain shall recipro¬ 
cally declare themselves each to the other that they are not 
pleased therewith; and it shall soe continue six monthes after 
such notice shalbe given unto the Viceroy of India and the 
President of the English nation then being in India, that soe the 
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:hants may have time to retire and withdraw their mer- 
landizes. This accord has been written out by Benjamin 
Robinson, Secretary, and signed on the one hand by the Vice¬ 
roy, with his Council for witnesses, and on the other by President 
Methwold and Messrs. Mountney, Turner, Martin, and 
Cooper. 

Two copies have been made, one to be taken to Surat and the 
other to remain at Goa. To the latter will be annexed the 
Articles of the 1630 Treaty and copies of the Commissions of 
the Viceroy and the President. 1 


The Viceroy subscribed to both copies and took oath 
upon the Sacred Missal, held in the hands of the Bishop 
of Ethiopia, then in Goa, to the due observance of the 
contents. Then Methwold signed, taking oath in like 
form. The Council of State and the members of the 
English deputation added their signatures to the 
document as witnesses. 

After a week of entertainment, Methwold had a final 
audience with the Viceroy, when presents were 
exchanged. The Jonas took to England 100 fardles of 
cinnamon 2 as a gift to the ‘King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty’—for the service of his kitchen. Methwold 
was the recipient of a chain of gold, and the Company’s 
gift to the Viceroy consisted of an English coach and 
a pair of Arab horses. 

Methwold sailed for Surat on the Hopewell and on 
the voyage embodied the result of his mission in 
a report to the Company: ‘And here endeth for two 
yeares certainly (wee hope for ever) the unproffitable 
hostility which for soe long hath soe much troubled, 
if not endangered, either nation’; and exhorted his 
superiors to use their influence to perpetuate the peace 

1 Ref. The English Factories in India, Foster. 

2 Weighed 94 cwt. 1 qr. 22 lb. 
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urope. He wrote with prescience, for the peace 
then established has continued to the present day. He 
had reason to be proud of his diplomacy, for the 
concessions received were manifestly greater than 
those given. The English had no territory to which 
they could offer free access to the Portuguese in 
exchange for the shelter granted to them; all that they 
could offer was the service of the Company’s fleet in 
waters dominated by the Dutch, and that sendee, 
incidentally, solved the problem of the unemployment 
of those ships which were then scouring, freightless, 
the coasts of India and Persia. Fulfilment of this 
undertaking was promptly made when the London 
returned from the Gulf, and Methwold commissioned 
her, at a freight rate of io per cent., to proceed to Goa 
to load for Macao on the China coast. The Portuguese 
provided a couple of pilots to navigate the ship in these 
strange waters, and the London sailed unmolested 
through a Dutch blockade at Malacca, with the 
Company’s flag at her maintruck and a Portuguese 
cargo in her hold. The safe return of the London , 
again richly freighted, was a source of great satisfac¬ 
tion to Methwold, who, in reporting the success of 
the venture to London, said that whatever the trend 
of future politics might be, the English now shared 
the favourable position assured to Ulysses by 
Polyphemus of being ‘the last to be devoured’! 
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M ETHWOLD arrived at Surat at peace with 
the world, but his complacency did not last 
long. The news of the pact with the Portu¬ 
guese soon spread and was received with a general 
outburst of indignation and apprehension. The Dutch 
took it ill, and voiced their resentment to the Governor 
of Surat, who in turn carried the plaint to the Emperor. 
Shah Jahan required no incentive to wrath, for he was 
furious at his earlier scheme to drive the Portuguese 
out of his dominions being so flagrantly ignored, and 
straightaway made overtures to the Dutch to join 
forces and expel both English and Portuguese from 
India, proposing an immediate attack on Diu and 
Daman. 

To the English he gave the option of instant abroga¬ 
tion of the treaty or expulsion. During this turmoil, 
Methwold remained calm, but kept a wary eye on the 
Dutch. To his relief, the authorities in Batavia refused 
to be drawn into entanglements so far afield as India, 
pointing out that the ultimate position would probably 
resolve itself into gratuitous convoy of the Mogul’s 
fleet. 

With regard to the threat of expulsion, Methwold 
expressed indifference, stating that their withdrawal 
would injure India’s revenues without detriment to 
the Company. This attitude was justified, for in time 
matters quieted down, particularly when it was recog¬ 
nized that the pact had no aggressive significance. 
The Surat native merchants clearly had no desire to 
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V, ,„^l / thc English go, for they had waxed fat on their 
trade, and said so in no uncertain voice. 


Meantime relations with the Portuguese prospered 
and arrangements were entered into for the building of 
pinnaces on the Company’s account at Daman and 
Bassein, thereby circumventing a recent revocation of 
a local privilege. These vessels, the Francis , Michael , 
Bassein , and Kit , when completed, proved very 
useful in coastal and river work. Full advantage 
was taken of the privilege of sheltering the fleet in 
Bombay Harbour during the south-west monsoon. 

But Methwold now wanted more than a haven of 
refuge. ‘If peace be prolonged’, he wrote to the 
Governor, ‘it would be a great convenience to have a 
magazine in some of their residences, where all stores 
and provisions belonging to the ships might be landed 
at their first arrival in India, and no more left aboard 
than the necessitie of the voyage should require wherein 
they should be employed. Butt where to place this 
magazine will require some consideration. Goa in 
some respects is indubitably the most convenient 
where the ships may ride neere the shore and safly, 
having excelent water and plenty of it running almost 
into their caske as it lies in their boats; and thereabouts 
wee are of opinion they would permit you a store¬ 
house . . . Butt Goa is to farre removed from Suratt, if 
you doe still intende that to bee the residence of your 
President and Counsell. Soe that next Bombaye 
presents itselfe; where wee are verily persuaded that 
you might prevaile to build a defencible house with 
fitting storehouse, which will bee absolutely necessarie 
in that place, because there is no Portugall fortification 
to secure you; to which purpose there is no want of 
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nails, either stone or timber; where renting one 
ot the adjacent villages, you may have ’cattle of all 
kinds for the refressing of your people \ipon all occa¬ 
sions. And this is so secure a place to winter in; and 
so neere unto Suratt that in two days by sea and by 
land you may have frequent and certaine advises. If 
this should be denied you from any jealousies that you 
would fortifie too strongly to bee removed, to our 
knowledge Daman would gladly receive you . . . only 
the barr is badde and the roade farr from the river. 
We confesse that in the uncertaintie of peace these are 
castles in the aire, which wee have first framed in our 
braines. Whether you have or have not such, it is most 
certaine that it were very convenient you had.’ 

Trade gradually revived as the country became more 
populated. Immigrants drifted into Gujerat as the 
terror years passed out of memory, and Methwold felt 
that a long period of prosperity was assured. But he 
reckoned without external interference. In April of 
that year, 1635, two young London merchants, Thomas 
Kynaston and Samuel Bonnell, equipped two ships, 
the Samaritan (250 tons) and the Roebuck (100 tons) 
for adventure in foreign seas. They succeeded in 
procuring the King’s commission and the vessels 
sailed from the Thames to ‘range and discover’ the 
coast of America. Captain Cobb of the Samaritan had 
in his possession, however, a supplementary commis¬ 
sion which opened a wider sphere of operations, and 
in the course of a few months they appeared in Eastern 
waters. The Samaritan met with misfortune and was 
wrecked on the Island of Mohilla, one of the Comoros 
group. The Roebuck , in ignorance of the disaster, went 
about her business and captured and pillaged an Arab 
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in the Gulf of Aden. Later she met an Indian 
vessel, the Taufiqi of Surat, which carried a safe con¬ 
duct pass from the Company. Captain Ayres, of the 
Roebuck , questioned the validity of the pass, as it did 
not bear the President’s signature nor the seal of the 
Company. This was true so far as it went, for Meth- 
wold was in Goa with his senior staff at the date of 
sailing and the pass bore the signature of a subordinate. 
Ayres thereupon ordered the Taufiqi to follow him to 
the Ethiopian seaboard so that lie could discuss the 
irregularity with Captain Cobb. On the way, another 
vessel was overhauled, the. Mahmudi of Diu. She 
carried a Portuguese pass which Ayres declared to be 
out of date, and she too was herded under the Roebuck's 
guns. Meantime the valuables on both ships, so far as 
they could be found, were transferred to the Roebuck . 
During a spell of rough weather, the Taufiqi succeeded 
in making her escape and fled to Surat. 

Ayres soon wearied of waiting at Socotra and decided 
to release the Mahmudi and make for the Comoros to 
search for the Samaritan , bujt before-he let her go he 
made a further intensive search fp t treasure which he 
suspected was still concealed on board, in the process 
of which he applied the incentive of torture to the 
unresponding crew. 

When the Taufiqi reached port with the news of an 
outrage perpetrated by English sailors, the excitement 
was intense. It required just such an incident to tip 
the scales of unpopularity, so Methwold decided to 
take the bull by the horns, and rode post-haste to the 
Castle. His reception was distinctly hostile, but, 
nevertheless, it seems to have tickled his risible facul¬ 
ties, for he writes: ‘There I found a sadde assembly of 
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ted merchants, some looking through mee wit 
eyes sparkling with indignation, others halfe dead in 
the sense of their losses; soe I satt a small tyme with 
a general silence, untill the Governor brake it by 
enquireing what shippes of ours were yet abroad and 
where.’ In reply he was able to account for the move¬ 
ments of all the fleet with the exception of the Crispiana, 
then overdue from England, and from the uproar that 
followed this statement he was made to realize that 
she was suspect. 

‘Nowe the whole company (which had all this while 
bitt in their anger) mouthed at once a generall invective 
against mee and the whole English nation; which con- 
tinewed some tyme with such a confusion as I knewe 
not to whome to addresse myselfe unto to give a reply, 
untill they had runne themselves out of breath.’ He 
then offered to back his certainty that the Crispiana was 
guiltless by depositing a lac of rupees pending her 
arrival. Methwold’s reputation for honourable dealing 
then stood him in good stead, for his offer was accepted 
and the indignation meeting dispersed. His luck was 
out, however, for the Crispiana met with adverse winds 
and was forced to run for the Bay of Bengal, finally 
making Masulapatam, little recking of the anxiety at 
Surat regarding her whereabouts. Her continued 
absence naturally tended to confirm suspicion of her 
guilt, and the Governor proposed distribution of the 
deposit among the claimants. Methwold concurred, but 
made a condition that the Governor, or some other 
satisfactory guarantor, should undertake refund in the 
event of the charge being proved later to be without 
foundation. No one volunteered this assurance, and 
Methwold prepared to take his departure, but the 
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Governor, refusing to accept the rebuff, insisted that 
the security should be increased to three lacs. Meth¬ 
wold flatly declined to amplify his original deposit and 
the Governor, unaccustomed to defiance, promptly 
ordered his arrest. At this point Virjee.Vorah, the chief 
Hindu merchant in Surat and a staunch friend of Meth- 
wold’s, leaped precipitately into the controversy and 
offered to contribute the amount demanded, but Meth- 
wold would have none of it and dared the Governor to 
make good his threat. He was forthwith arrested and 
lodged in a cell in the Castle, where he was held for 
three days. Even in jail his sense of humour did not 
desert him, for he mentions that his cell had lately been 
vacated by a farmer who left a legacy of vermin to which 
he was ‘admitted unto the reversion'. Meantime the 
claims of the victims were scrutinized and found to 
total 107,000 rupees. Goods in the factory were then 
seized to the value of the deficit and the claims paid, 
whereupon Methwold was released, but under surveil¬ 
lance pending orders from the Great Mogul. This 
surveillance he found even more embarrassing than 
close arrest, and when he protested at his guard clutter¬ 
ing up the factory, the Governor promptly doubled the 
watch with horse and foot. At the end of the first day 
Methwpld refused to deliver up the factory keys and 
dared the Captain of the guard to take them by force. 
‘This refusal of mine/ he says, ‘occasioned some words 
which were multiplied on both sides; yet all ended in 
seeminge calme, and that night wee slept soe neere 
together as yf wee had been better friends/ 

Methwold immediately dispatched the Blessing ip* 
search of the malefactors, but no sooner had. she gone 
than , a wrathful communication arrived from the 
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Etfiperor, as a result of which he was again arrested an 
hauled off to jail. Methwold’s patience gave way 
under this second humiliation, and he warned the 
Governor that unless he were released forthwith, the 
Company’s ships would take drastic action against the 
Mogul’s craft then lading for the Red Sea. The 
Governor treated this as an idle threat until he dis¬ 
covered that the native merchants were cancelling 
freights in wholesome dread of it, so he ordered his 
release, first making a condition that Methwold would 
not leave Surat without informing him of his intention, 
and that no punitive action would be taken against 
local shipping. Methwold agreed to both stipulations, 
but made a reservation in respect of the latter, saying 
that he dare not gauge the extent of the wrath of His 
Majesty the King of England at the indignity inflicted 
upon one of his subjects. He then stalked out of the 
Castle. At the gateway he was met by \ irjee Vorah and 
a mob of Indian merchants who, in their relief at a 
pacific settlement, conducted him in enthusiastic pro¬ 
cession back to the factory. The Governor, equally 
relieved, ordered a salute in his honour to be fired from 


(St 


the Castle. 

The Blessing failed to find the Roebuck, but the Swan, 
outward bound, came across her at the Comoros, where 
she was being careened. Ayres exhibited the Royal 
commission to John Proud, Captain of the Swan, who 
was naturally impressed by its terms. Knowing nothing 
of Ayres’s activities, he was prepared to pass on his way, 
but news of the piracies leaked out through the more 
garrulous of the Roebuck's crew and Proud decided to 
take action. He lured Ayres on board the Swan and 
placed him under arrest, demanding an account of his 
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^vj^x^its and surrender of the booty. Proud was hor¬ 
rified to hear of the spoliation of the Taufiqi and, anti¬ 
cipating almost certain repercussions on the factors at 
Surat, proposed to take Ayres with him, in custody, to 
prove that the Company’s ships were blameless. 

The crew of the Roebuck then took a truculent interest 
in the discussion, for they were not readily disposed to 
relinquish all the harvest they had gleaned, and claimed 
rovers’ rights to the loot from the Mahmudi. Neither 
captain was aware of the treaty with the Portuguese, 
and Proud, holding no brief for England s hereditary 
enemies, conceded the point, thereby nearly wiecking 
the Pact of Goa before it was well launched. Ayres 
protested vigorously against being taken to Surat, and 
as the seizure of an officer holding the King s commis¬ 
sion would mean complications, Proud compromised 
for a hostage in the person of the coxswain and set sail 
for India. 

Perversely, the unsubdued Roebuck continued her 
piratical wave and captured several more junks, includ¬ 
ing two from Diu. 

Methwold, in wrath, dispatched the Blessing again in 
pursuit and although she failed to lay her by the heels 
she chased her out of Eastern waters for good. 1 

Methwold then set about pacifying the Portuguese, 
who accepted his statement, but retained assets belong¬ 
ing to the Company of value sufficient to cover the 
depredations, pending investigations. He also suc¬ 
ceeded in inspiring so vigorous a protest in England 
that the Privy Council were constrained to urge the 
King to write to the Great Mogul and the Portuguese 

1 The Roebuck arrived at Falmouth in May of the following year with 
treasure valued at £30,000 to £40,000 in her hold. 
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roy disavowing the Roebuck's actions and declaring 
intention to punish the guilty. The Company 
pursued this advantage and brought an action against 
the promoters of the voyage in the Admiralty Court, 
whereupon Bonnell fled to France. Kynaston, less 
nimble, was arrested and lodged in jail, but King 
Charles intervened on his behalf and he was released on 
bail, and with Royal influence dominating the Ad¬ 
miralty the plaint was allowed to lapse. 

It was well known that Bonnell had been an employee 
of Sir William Courteen, one of the wealthiest merchants 
of the time, and it was an open secret that the equipment 
of the Samaritan and the Roebuck had been financed by 
him. Courteen naturally did not emerge when there 
was trouble in the air, but when news of the pact with 
the Portuguese became known in England he came out 
into the open and approached the King for permission 
to establish a Company for the purpose of trading in 
Eastern waters. Some pretence of observing the old 
Company’s privileges was professed, Courteen declar¬ 
ing his intention of trading at places other than where 
factories were already established. The King allowed 
himself to be persuaded. 

The preamble of the Royal Commission to the 
Courteen Company mentioned the benefits likely to 
accrue from the Goa Convention. The old Company 
was declared to have failed to settle and consolidate its 
position in the East as it ought to have done, with the 
result that trade had been lost, to the detriment of the 
Royal Customs. 

I he stockholders of the Honourable Company w r ere 
loud in their protests at the unwarranted breach of their 
monopoly, pointing out that they had embarked their 
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ijtal on the faith of a Royal Charter that granted them 
an exclusive concession, which was subject to three 
years’ notice of cancellation so that they might with¬ 
draw their trade. The King excused the omission to 
give the statutory notice^ declaring that the formation 
of the new adventure was no breach, and that there was 
sufficient room in the East for both, and that it was a 
patriotic duty to preserve the commerce with their new 
allies, the Portuguese, from the insidious Dutch. King 
Charles also made much of the Courteen Company’s 
declared intention of discovering the North-West 
Passage, which they hoped to force from west to east, 
using Japan as a base of embarkation. Nevertheless, the 
unrevealed terms of the Royal Commission to the new 
Company gave them authority to trade on the Indian 
coast and elsewhere, in complete disregard of the old 
Company’s interests. The fact that the King’s name 
appeared as a stockholder to the extent of £10,000 
(without payment) in the register of the Courteen 
Company probably explains its comprehensive privi¬ 
leges. 

It was obvious that the Malabar coast was the inter¬ 
lopers’ objective, and Methwold was naturally sore 
that the fruits of his diplomacy should be shared by 
unscrupulous rivals, but- the hardest blow he had to 
bear was the announcement that h'is fellow-adventurer, 
Captain Weddell, 1 had- thrown in Jiis lot with-the 
Courteen group, brazenly claiming to have been one of 
the principals to the Goa Convention. 

Weddell, in command of six ships, the Dragon, Sun, 
Katherine, Planter, and two pinnaces Anne and Dis¬ 
covery, set sail from England in April, 1636, on their 

1 See p. 56. 
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voyage. They arrived at Goa towards the end of 
the year, but without the Discovery , which was wrecked 
on the way. The broken friendship then found vent in 
an acrimonious correspondence, Methwold writing 
bitterly to Weddell regarding his defection, and the 
harm he was likely to cause to his former employers. 
Nor could he refrain from waxing sarcastic at the 
palpable artifice of the proposed discovery of the 
North-West Passage. In reply Weddell disclaimed any 
intention of doing anything to the detriment of the old 
Company, and stressed the terms of the Royal com¬ 
mission. ‘If the King command/ he wrote, ‘what 
subject dares disobey? And such a command, and not 
our own projects put us upon this employment. I have 
but embraced a better master’s better pay.’ Meth- 
wold’s gibe evidently touched him on the raw, for he 
added: ‘Nor have wee in the least sort craved your 
opinion of the success of our supposed Norwest 
passage.’ 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

T HE establishment of the Courteen Company 
coincided with a critical period in the finances 
of the Honourable Company. 

The second joint stock, after a lengthy life of fifteen 
years had liquidated more favourably than its weary 
stockholders ever anticipated, a profit of 50 per cent, 
being distributed. Following this happy result £420,000 
was subscribed to a third stock in the year 1630, but, 
with poor trade consequent on the famine years, it had 
not been found possible to declare a dividend. 

The extension of the Company’s business in the 
Persian Gulf, and more recently in Portuguese terri¬ 
tory, called for additional capital, and subscriptions to 
a fourth stock were invited. Its transparent object was 
to bolster up the current stock, but the investing public 
had grown impatient of protracted liquidations, and 
the issue met with almost complete failure. 

To conform to this implied expression of public 
opinion, the Governors then reverted to the old system 
of specific voyages and were successful in raising 
£300,000 in new money for that purpose. With this 
sum they were able to dispatch the Mary and Hart to 
Surat and Bantam respectively. The Jonas , then in 
English waters and unable to procure a cargo, was 
hired to the Government for war purposes. 

This effort to maintain the trade cheered the factors 
in the East, and they set about their business with 
renewed vigour. With cargoes purchased on credit to 
the extent of £100,000, for which Methwold gave his 
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;onal guarantee, they were able to dispatch the 
' alsgrave and the Reformation fully laden to England. 

If luck had been with them, the fruits of this voyage 
would undoubtedly have re-established the Company’s . 
fortunes, but it was not to be. The Palsgrave was 
wrecked in a storm near Plymouth, andvthe Reforma¬ 
tion , sadly battered, arrived in the Thames alone. Only 
a small portion of the Palsgrave's cargo was salved, and 
as a result the Company came nigh to bankruptcy. 

An original expedient to save the Company was then 
adopted. Sir Morris Abbot, the Managing Governor, 
caused a ‘Policy of Assurance’ to be drawn up guaran¬ 
teeing that £100,000 (over and above charges) would 
be returned from the East within two years; and 
offered the scheme to public tender, a condition being 
that no subscriber should underwrite more than £1,000 
or less than £500. The boldness of the scheme and the 
consummate faith in the future of the trade revealed 
in the prospectus attracted immediate support, and the 
full amount was subscribed and the situation saved. 

The Jonas , released from service with the Fleet, was 
dispatched to Surat with 100,000 rialls of eight to 
relieve the Company’s indebtedness there. After her 
arrival, Methwold was more or less free to take stock 
of the Company’s position in the East. On the assump¬ 
tion that the Courteen Company had come to stay, it 
was obvious that nothing could be gained by open 
competition with them, and so he planned his line of 
action to consolidate the positions held. As a prelim- , 
inary measure, he instructed the established factories 
to refrain from assisting the interlopers in any way, 
and, where feasible' to obstruct any overtures made by V 
them towards the native trade. 
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lck played into his hands to a great extent, for 
Weddell encountered a rebuff at a point where he had 
hoped for most cordiality. At Goa, he found Pero da 
Silva installed as Viceroy in place of the Conde de 
Linhares, and, whatever the new incumbent's opinion 
may have been regarding the generous terms granted 
by his predecessor, he was determined that these 
should not be extended to Weddell, whom he associated, 
not without reason, with the Roebuck and her piratical 
sponsors. The crestfallen Weddell withdrew and 
established a factory at Bhatkal on the Malabar sea¬ 
board, where he obtained an exclusive permit to trade 
from the Rajah of that district. From there he dis¬ 
patched the Planter to England with a cargo of pepper, 
and then sailed for Sumatra and China with the rest 
of his fleet. 

With the Courteen Company thus circumscribed so 
far as India was concerned, Methwold wrote to the 
Governor in London reviewing trade and prospects in 
the East. He described in detail the developments 
recently undertaken, which included the establishment 
of a factory at Lahribandar, the port town of Tatta in 
Sindh. The Persian connexion, too, had been extended 
by sending a factor to Isfahan to represent the Com¬ 
pany's interests at Court, but principally to allay a 
growing suspicion that the pact with the Portuguese 
had hostile significance, for the Persians felt con¬ 
siderable trepidation regarding the safety of Ormuz, 
now that the Company's fleet was not available for 
defence. Also, the Company's share of the Customs 
dues collected at Gombroon had increased from £700 to 
£2,000 a year, and it was advisable in these hard times 
to conserve all revenues by consolidating relations. 
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: Shian Sufi, who had succeeded Abbas the Great, had 


failed to uphold the high standard of government 
of his predecessor, and, as he was reported to have 
murdered his mother, sister, and favourite wife, 
Methwold had some doubts regarding his attitude 
towards the sanctity of treaties. 

On the eastern side of India, factories had already 
been established at Masulapatam, Armagaon, Petaloli, 
Viravasaram, Golconda, Balasore, and Mallole. Origin¬ 
ally the Coromandel factories had been controlled from 
Bantam, but subsequent to the Amboina massacre 1 they 
were transferred to Surat, and this connexion was 
further strengthened during the famine years. After 
the declaration of peace with the Dutch, the trade 
veered back to the Moluccas, and consequently the 
management again reverted to Bantam. But, taken as 
a whole, the Coromandel factories had proved disap¬ 
pointing, for the returns had never been commensurate 
vvith the outlay involved. The Committees had com¬ 
plained bitterly that £100,000 had been sunk in enter¬ 
prises which had yielded only £9,000. 

There were various reasons to account for this state 
of affairs. Trading farmans had been easy to procure— 
suspiciously easy, in fact—and no sooner had a factory 
been established than the princely giver of the permit 
arrived and plainly indicated that continuance of 
privileges depended upon the generosity of the benefici¬ 
aries. During the lean years, these exactions weighed 
heavily on the factors, and the first active protest was 
recorded when a series of irritating demands compelled 
the Company to withdraw their agent at Golconda. 
The King, for some reason, suspected that this move 


1 See p. 37. 
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i a prelude to hostile action and refused to let him 
go, nor would he allow the local merchants to pay 
debts due to the Company. 

Further north, at Viravasaram, the factors had fallen 
foul of the natives, and had been blockaded in their 
factory for a month and a half before they were able to 
get a message through to Masulapatam advising their 
plight. Two factors were dispatched to their assist¬ 
ance, but they were captured, imprisoned, and ill- 
treated. 
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These incidents were eventually smoothed over by 
payment of substantial bribes which the Company 
could ill afford, and fresh farmans were procured which 
were found to have as much substance as their ante¬ 
cedents. As some sort of protection against insidious 
persecution became necessary, the factors withdrew 
the staff from all the factories except Masulapatam 
and centralized at Armagaon, where they fortified the 
building. This undertaking, though effective for 
defence, revealed a manifest weakness, as its architect 
overlooked the fact that the harbour could not accom¬ 
modate ships of deep draft. 

An unexpected complication occurred on the coast 
when Weddell put in at Masulapatam on his way back 
from China and claimed the privilege accorded to the 
English and Dutch of landing merchandise duty free. 
The Dutch were quick to protest and reported to the 
authorities that his employers had no connexion with 
the English Company. Weddell, failing in peaceful 
persuasion, sent three boats up the river and by way 
of bringing the Customs officials to reason, opened fire 
on the city and at the same time seized some of the 
native craft lying in the roads. The authorities, far 
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from being subdued, took immediate action and 
succeeded in capturing a number of Weddell’s men 
who failed to get off to the ships in time, incidentally 
collecting some of the old Company’s staff in the 
excitement of the moment. After somewhat lengthy 
negotiations, Weddell paid his Customs dues, a mutual 
release of prisoners was effected, and he then left for 
Bhatkal. 


It required a special emissary from Surat to restore 
friendly relations with Golconda after this unfortunate 
affair, and Thomas Cogan, one of Methw’old’s best 
men, was dispatched overland. After some difficulty, 
Cogan was granted an audience by the King, who told 
him bluntly that his countrymen, by their abuse of the 
Royal favour, had forfeited the privileges conferred 
upon them. By tactful measure, Cogan was able not 
only to allay the King’s displeasure, but succeeded in 
procuring a renewal of immunity from Customs dues, 
and also obtained special commendations addressed to 
various Governors of the coast towns • bespeaking 
further trade privileges. 

For some time Methwold had suspected that the 
poor results from the Coromandel factories was not 
wholly due to political pressure, though that had been 
harsh enough, but to a great extent to the mediocrity 
of the factors selected for service there. It was a patent 
fact that during the last decade not a single man of 
outstanding administrative ability had emerged, and 
to remedy this state. of affairs he appointed Cogan 
agent-in-charge, with his head-quarters at Masulapatam, 
and thereafter the Coast factories again came under the 
jurisdiction of Surat. 

Cogan’s visit to the King had almost immediate 
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percussions, as His Majesty announced that he pro¬ 
posed to undertake a State visit throughout his territory. 
He let it be known that he anticipated that his subjects 
and the foreign merchants at Masulapatam would 
appreciate the honour conferred by contributing 
600,000 pagodas. The visitation duly took place and 
the European factories were inspected in turn by the 
King and his harem. The Dutch were in a position to 
give His Majesty a substantial present, but the unfor¬ 
tunate Cogan had nothing to offer. The King expressed 
astonishment at the poverty of the English factory, 
saying that he understood they drove a trade to the 
extent of millions of pagodas. Cogan did his utmost to 
correct the impression of complete indigence, declaring 
that his empty godowns represented but a temporary 
phase, and, as a token of his appreciation of the Royal 
visit, he begged the King to express his desires and he 
would guarantee fulfilment when his ships came in. 
His Majesty, greatly mollified, dictated his require¬ 
ments, which Cogan recorded. These were: 
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2 Persian horses 
2 English mastiffs 
2 Irish greyhounds 
2 Water spaniels 
1 Large looking glass 
1 Piece fine scarlet 
Crimson and violet satins 

Our King Majesty’s picture—large in Parliament robes 
A good buff coat 

An excellent perspective and multiplying glass 
A large pair of globes 

A suit of fine light armour, if possible musket-proof . 1 


1 Ref. The English Factories in India , Foster. 
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ith his liability to the State thus clearly defined, 
Cogan set about reorganizing the trade of the coast, and 
in this he was ably assisted by Francis Day, factor-in¬ 
charge at Armagaon. Day had already realized the 
unsuitability of Armagaon as a shipping centre, and, 
armed with the credentials obtained by Cogan from the 
King of Golconda, he scoured the Coromandel coast as 
far south as Pondicherry in search of a more favourable 
site on which to establish a factory. His activities dis¬ 
turbed the Dutch and Portuguese to a considerable 
extent, but Day did not relax his efforts. He received 
satisfactory encouragement from the local rulers, par¬ 
ticularly from the Rajah of Chandragiri, who dominated 
all the ruling Nayaks of the south of India. This poten¬ 
tate, probably through reports received from Golconda 
of advantages accruing, was eager to encourage com¬ 
merce and to see his country flourish and grow rich. 
Day made a thorough examination of the trading condi¬ 
tions of the district, and found that the piece-goods 
manufactured there were of excellent quality and rela¬ 
tively cheaper than at Armagaon. On the seaboard he 
found a satisfactory harbour near the fishing village of 
Madraspatam. A tongue of land to southward offered 
an ideal site for a fort, protection being afforded on the 
east by the sea, and by the River Cooum and another 
small stream on the south and west. Day’s subsequent 
interview with the local Nayak was most productive, 
for not only was permission to trade granted, but the 
Nayak undertook to bear the cost of building a fort, on 
condition that the Company reimbursed him on taking 
possession. By the terms of a signed agreement, the 
entire control of Madraspatam was handed over to the 
Company for a period of two years, aftejr which its 
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'enues were to be equally divided between the Nayak 
and the Company. The imports of the Company were 
to be, for ever, duty free at Madraspatam, and as for 
inland tolls, they were to pay only half the usual levy. 
The privilege of minting money was also granted to the 
Company. The Nayak further undertook to be respon¬ 
sible for the fulfilment of all contracts made by the 
weavers of his district, provided he approved the names 
before contracts were entered into. No duty was to be 
levied upon provisions bought for the Company’s ships 
or fort, and, in the event of any of the Company’s ships 
suffering shipwreck on the Nayak’s coast, the salvage 
was to revert to the Company. 

This comprehensive farman seemed almost too good 
to be authentic, and Cogan and Day were instructed 
from Surat to proceed to Madraspatam with all 
speed to avail themselves of its terms, Methwold 
enthusiastically wishing them success in their 
undertaking. 

The satisfactory developments in the east of India 
were all the more gratifying to him, as the Company’s 
affairs in the Mogul’s dominions were not in too good 
shape. *1 he Emperor, soon after his accession, had set 
about extending his empire. Ahmadnagar was sub¬ 
dued in 1633, an d in the course of the three following 
years the Kings of Bijapur and Golconda were forced 
to acknowledge Mogul suzerainty. Prince Aurungzebe, 
the Emperor’s third son, had been appointed Viceroy of 
the Deccan, and his armies swept over the neighbouring 
principalities right down to the western coast. There 
they were brought to a standstill before the Portuguese 
lort at Daman, and after a long siege, during which 
Shah Jahan appealed in vain to the Dutch to blockade 
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thejpbrt from the sea, they were obliged to retire 
peace ensued. 

Warfare so close at hand had naturally interfered with 
trade throughout Gujerat, and the factors had been able 
to load only one ship, the Jonas , for England. The 
Mary and Blessing were dispatched to the Red Sea 
with pilgrim passengers and some small quantity of 
freight. The factors then looked forward to the arrival 
of the outward-bound fleet, hoping that the lading 
w r ould prove of sufficient value to clear the balance of 
their local debt and provide for the purchase of home¬ 
ward cargo. To their utter disappointment only one 
ship, the Discovery, arrived, with a cargo valued at under 
-£2,000 in merchandise and 20,000 rialls of eight, but 
full of a tale of woe about financial distractions and 
political upheavals in England. 

Methwold was gravely disturbed at the inadequacy of 
the Discovery’s lading, but the letters she carried gave 
him something else to think about. The Governor 
wrote incidentally lamenting King Charles’s friction 
with his Parliament, but particularly bewailing the 
parlous state of the Company’s affairs, and suggested 
that Methwold’s experience of conditions in the East 
could, with advantage, be utilized in London. Provided 
he was confident that he could leave India without 
detriment to the trade, they proposed that he should 
sail for England by the first opportunity. 

Methwold replied that he was satisfied that the 
Company’s organization in the East was then in a more 
stable and active state than at any time in its history, 
especially in view of the new concessions on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, and that profitable development was 
certain, provided capital support was forthcoming. He 
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Company’s existence lay, not in India, but in England. 
This letter he dispatched overland via the Persian 
Gulf and informed the Governors in a covering note 
that he would embark on the Mary on her return from 
the Red Sea. 
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W ILLIAM Fremlen, Methwold’s deputy, was 
promoted to the presidency of the Surat fac¬ 
tory and, before taking charge, embarked on 
a tour of inspection to the Persian Gulf. On his return, 
all the factors in the Mogul’s dominions were summoned 
to Surat to greet their new President and to bid farewell 
to Methwold. The installation took place on Friday, 
27th December, 1638, in the President’s quarters in the 
factory. Altogether about fifty guests assembled, 
including the Dutch, Portuguese, and Ethiopian 
consuls, two Mogul officials representing the Governor 
of Surat, various officers from the fleet, three chaplains, 
two surgeons, and the staff of twenty-five factors. 

In the course of his farewell oration, Methwold 
thanked his staff for their fidelity and affection during 
his five years of government and for the respect they 
had inspired among the people of India by their 
honourable dealing. He counselled them to accord the 
same loyal service to his successor and exhorted them to 
maintain the high reputation of the Company. He then 
handed to Fremlen the Royal Letters Patent by virtue 
of which he was to assume charge, and congratulated 
him on his promotion. Fremlen, in responding, re¬ 
counted at great length the outstanding features of the 
administration just concluded, in terms so eulogistic that 
Methwold felt compelled to intervene, and in doing so 
attributed his successes to God and his failures to his 
own imbecility. Thereafter the party repaired to a 
garden outside the city that had been acquired for the 
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axation of the factors, and which under Meth wold's 
direction had matured into a place of rare beauty. 
Bougainvilles, alamanda, hibiscus, and other flowering 
shrubs grew in profusion, and stately jacaranda, flame 
of the forest, and tulip trees gave shade to the guests 
when they assembled to partake of the banquet pre¬ 
pared for them. After the repast, green lawns gave 
opportunity for recreation, and the younger factors 
engaged in games of bowls. Others, less agile, indulged 
in friendly rivalry with the bow at the butts, while 
some found the bathing-pool to their liking. 

When the sportsmen wearied of their games, they 
returned to the shade of the trees to drink tea, a luxury 
lately brought from China for which great stomach¬ 
cleansing properties were claimed, and then to listen 
to music, of which there was a surfeit, for there were 
Moslem and Hindu performers as well as musicians 
from the fleet. The merrymaking continued until 
nightfall, when all returned to the factory, and, after 
evening prayers, the married factors assembled in the 
President's quarters for a final cup. Methwold's sym¬ 
pathy with those of his staff who, like himself, had been 
obliged by the nature of their service to leave their 
families in England, had taken practical form, and he 
had contrived a weekly ceremony at which the grass- 
widowers could meet and join in drinking a toast to their 
wives beyond the seas. 1 

Fremlen’s accession to the Presidency coincided with 
a change of Governors at Surat. Mazih-uz-Zaman, 


1 This ceremony took place every Friday, that day having a sentimental 
significance in being the day on which the outward bound fleet usually left 
the Downs. The tradition is still observed in India, although the day has 
been changed to Saturday, probably to coincide with the departure of the 
homeward mail from Bombay. 
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der whom the Company had suffered continuous 
hardship, had at length overreached himself by extend- 
ing his extortions to the native merchants, finally bring¬ 
ing about his own downfall by his unjust imprisonment 
or the Hindu merchant, Virjee Vorah. He was replaced 
by Mir Musa, who had occupied the governorship 
during the famine years, and had then been highly 
appreciative of the services rendered by the factors. 
The appointment was a source of great satisfaction to 
Methwold, particularly as the new Governor and 
Fremlen were well known to each other, and he felt that 
he could leave India confident of a period of fair dealing 
for his successor. The Indian community, too, were 
delighted with the turn of events, and Mir Musa's 
state entry into Surat was signalized by an unusually 
enthusiastic reception. The populace teemed out to 
greet him, and Fremlen and his Council joined them to 
offer felicitations and to swell the procession back to the 
city. 


Mir Musa, highly gratified by his appointment to his 
former charge, had spared no effort to make an impress¬ 
ive entry. A richly caparisoned elephant headed his 
cavalcade, a soldier in the howdah bearing a lustrous 
banner of crimson taffeta. Next came a column of foot 
soldiers armed with bow and buckler, and in their 
wake a company of banner bearers, forerunners of the 
Governor. Mir Musa, in bejewelled turban and glitter¬ 
ing surcoat, bestrode a magnificent Persian horse, 
attended by his staff and bodyguard, all gallantly clad 
and superbly mounted. Close by his side rode a page 
plying a fan of plumed feathers over the head of his 
illustrious master. An empty palanquin, gorgeously 
gilded, followed the horsemen so that the Governor 
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^ ild rest when he wearied of the saddle or desired to 
converse with his women, who followed the procession 
in curtained litters. 
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Methwold paid a farewell visit to Mir Musa on the 
first day of the New Year and received a most cordial 
greeting. The Governor, expressing grief at his 
impending departure, assured him of a continuance of 
favourable trading privileges to the Company, and at 
the end of the audience divested himself of a cloak 
made of brocade, with marten and sable collar and, as 
a mark of enduring friendship, draped it on Methwold’s 
shoulders. 

On leaving the Castle, Methwold boarded a shallop 
which took him down the Tapti to the roadstead. The 
final preparations for the dispatch of the fleet took 
three days, during which the farewell festivities con¬ 
tinued on board. The Swan , which was to escort the 
Mary to England, had already sailed on 24th Decem¬ 
ber, and, on account of her slowness, was under orders 
to proceed direct to the Cape of Good Hope. Methwold 
found it necessary to call at Goa, partly to consolidate 
friendly relations, but mainly to collect a sum of money 
withheld there pending settlement of responsibility 
for the depredations of the Roebuck , now happily 
defined. The pinnace Michael and the Blessing were 
commissioned to accompany the Mary as far as Goa, 
the first-named to fetch the money held in pledge and 
the other to be sold, as she was now too old to venture 
the arduous voyage to England. 

Methwold exercised his prerogative as President of 
the Company and assumed command of the Mary , her 
Captain, William Bailey, reverting to the position of 
navigating officer. The lacking being completed, 
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Methwold’s personal effects were brought aboard ana 
"stowed. These included a tiger cub which had been 
the pet of the factory since its capture in the jungle, 
and was intended ultimately as a present to His 
Majesty King Charles. 

The Mary weighed anchor at the turn of tide on the 
morning of 5th January, 1639, and that night she 
reached Daman, where she hove to in response to 
signals from a Portuguese vessel bearing the Captain of 
the fort, who desired to take leave of the departing 
President. He brought a barrel of wine as a farewell 
gift. Two days later the Mary came abreast of Bassein, 
where another Portuguese ship hailed her and craved 
convoy to Goa. She brought from the Captain of the 
fort a parting gift of three oxen, six sheep, and a supply 
of bread and several panniers of citrons and oranges. 

With a moderate north-easterly wind, the Mary then 
sped on her way, skirting the western seaboard of 
Bombay island. This was Methwold’s first close view 
of the territory which he coveted and he gave it his 
full attention. At its centre, the island tapered almost 
to the fineness of a strand, and from the sterncastle of 
the Mary he could see beyond it to an immense ex¬ 
panse of smooth water which lapped the shores of the 
Deccan mainland, and bore out the most commendatory 
reports of its safe anchorages. Since the pact, he had 
made occasional overtures with a view to establishing 
a fortified base there, but the Portuguese had declared 
his proposal unnecessary, pointing out that according 
to the terms of the treaty, the facilities of the harbour 
and the protection of the fortress, which had since been 
rebuilt, were at the Company’s disposal at all times, 
and with that he had been obliged to be content. 
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On the evening of the ioth they cast anchor in Goa 
Roads, receiving an impressive salute from the ordnance 
of six galleons and a carrack lying under the fortress 
walls, to which they duly responded. Shortly after¬ 
wards an officer of the Viceroy’s bodyguard came 
aboard to present his master’s compliments; and follow¬ 
ing him the Admiral of the fleet arrived in a gilt gondola 
with scarlet awnings, the Mary according them 
both a salute of twenty guns. After civilities had been 
exchanged, Methwold debarked with the Admiral, the 
Mary's trumpeters preceding them in the long boat, 
sounding a lusty fanfare. 

His first call was on the Chancellor of the Viceroy’s 
Exchequer, from whom he succeeded in obtaining con¬ 
sent to the release of the Company’s funds. From 
there he was carried in a palanquin to a magnificent 
house which was placed at his disposal during his stay, 
and then forwarded a request that he might be received 
in audience by the Viceroy. His petition was answered 
with flattering promptitude and he immediately set out 
to pay his respects. At the entrance to the Palace he 
was met by the Viceroy’s retinue, who conducted him 
through an ante-chamber between files of a bodyguard 
armed with pikes. In the audience chamber Pero da 
Silva de Meneses, clothed in black raiment, reclined on 
a gilded chair, with his courtiers behind him clad in 
the same sombre attire; and as Methwold advanced and 
made obeisance the Viceroy rose and embraced him, 
and thereafter led him to a chair, resuming his own 
when his guest was seated, his retinue remaining stand¬ 
ing during the conference. Methwold recounted his 
meeting with the Conde de Linhares and expressed 
pleasure at meeting his illustrious successor and, after 
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'exchange of compliments, both affirmed their 
satisfaction with the terms of the pact and its results. 
The Viceroy deplored the unrelenting enmity of the 
Dutch, who were conducting an intermittent blockade 
of his ports and gravely interfering with homeward 
sailings. He then startled Methwold with news of a 
disaster that had befallen the Comfort , one of the Com¬ 
pany’s ships, on her voyage from Bantam to Surat. 
According to reports that had just reached Goa, she 
had been attacked by Malabar pirates while lying 
becalmed off the coast of Ceylon, and her Captain, 
Walter Clark, after a stubborn fight had destroyed his 
ship rather than surrender. He and his crew had been 
picked up by the pirates, and held to ransom. Weddell’s 
factors at Cannanore had heard of their plight and 
supplied them with food, meantime dispatching news 
of the occurrence to Bhatkal. The Viceroy said he 
understood that negotiations for their release had been 
successfully carried through by Weddell and that the 
Comfort's crew were then at Cannanore. 

Though relieved to hear that the Comfort's crew 
were safe, Methwold took early leave of the Viceroy 
so that he could make arrangements for their redemp¬ 
tion, and urged Captain Bailey to get his crew on board 
so that they could sail without loss of time. 

Methwold, however, reckoned without the hospitality 
of Goa, for he was immediately subjected to a con¬ 
course of visitors who desired to pay their respects and 
to invite him to entertainment. As grave offence would 
have followed refusal, he accepted where it was politic 
to comply, though he fretted at the delay. The chief 
entertainment prepared for him was provided by the 
Father Provincial of the Jesuits, supported by 150 of 
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priests and their acolytes, which he attended in 
company with the officers of the ships. 

After a sumptuous luncheon, which consisted of a 
variety of courses of fish, meat, and rice, followed by 
a dessert of tarts, florentines, eggs dressed after the 
Portuguese fashion, marzipan, and conserves both dry 
and liquid, the party retired to the sleeping chambers 
until the heat of the day had passed. Then a ball was 
staged for their entertainment; Indian children, con¬ 
verted to the Catholic faith, fifteen in number, per¬ 
forming a dance descriptive of the building of a pillar, 
from the stem of which appeared an image of the 
Virgin with her Child in her arms, the pillar mean¬ 
while spraying scented water into a fountain. This was 
followed by a party of twelve youths, each of whom 
played a different instrument, chanting in harmony the 
while. Morris dancers succeeded them, dancing to the 
accompaniment of castanets, and then the twelve 
youths returned disguised as apes, imitating the cries 
and postures of these animals. 

Further hospitality awaited Methwold at the Jesuit 
College of the ‘Bon Jesus’, and he visited the Sepulchre 
of St. Francis Xavier and a hospital. Altogether he 
spent ten days in Goa, and, having recovered the money 
held by the Chancellor, conveyed it on board the 
Michael. He then paid a hurried round of farewell 
visits, the last being to the Admiral of the fleet, and 
got aboard just as the Mary weighed anchor, in the 
midst of a deafening salute from fort and fleet. The 
Michael remained at Goa under his orders, pending 
arrival of the Comfort's crew. 

At Cannanore, he found the Dragon , 'Katherine , and 
Planter at anchor. * Methwold stood on his dignity and 
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retoseti to meet the renegade Weddell, although 
'wrote thanking him for the service rendered to the 
distressed seamen. Arrangements were made for the 
transport of Clark and his crew to Goa by a coast 
boat, and Methwold then gave Weddell a choice of 
repayment of the ransom money, which amounted to 
2,200 rialls of eight by bills of exchange payable either 
at Goa or Surat. Weddell, apparently incensed at 
Methwold’s aloofness, elected to be paid in London. 
After a great deal of controversy on this point, which 
culminated in Weddell threatening to convey the 
Comfort's crew to England if his terms were not con¬ 
ceded, Methwold was compelled to give way so as to 
retain the men in Eastern waters. In addition to his 
qualifications as a mariner, Weddell in this transaction 
revealed considerable aptitude as a financial freebooter, 
for it transpired later that he converted the bills of 
exchange at 85. per riall instead of at the current rate 
of 5 s., thereby pocketing £330. 

The Mary weighed anchor on 26th January, giving 
the Courteen fleet a rather grudging salute as she 
passed on her way. Weddell was anxious to sail in 
company with the Mary, but he had to complete his 
lading at Cochin and Calicut before clearing for 
England, and Methwold haughtily declined to wait for 
a consort he despised, but conceded a request to carry 
mailed letters for the Courteen Company. 

The following day the look-out reported eighteen 
Malabar frigates bearing down on them. From their 
appearance they boded no good and the Mary cleared 
for action. The pirates, for that is what they proved to 
be, kept out of range till nightfall, closing in about mid¬ 
night, when the moon was high. The Mary 's gunners 
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Ye. them a hot reception, sinking two of the frigates 
and putting three others out of action, and a fusillade of 
musket-shot drove the other marauders out of range. 
Then with a fair wind the Mary continued on her way, 
but at dawn discovered the frigates still in pursuit, their 
number reduced by four as the result of the night’s 
engagement. Off Cape Comorin the wind dropped, and 
to their consternation they realized that the pirates were 
gaining on them, the light wind being to the advantage 
of the smaller craft. When they came within range, the 
Mary let fly with her most powerful gun, narrowly 
missing the foremost of the fleet, and the pirates there¬ 
upon withdrew. It was fortunate they did, for after 
running south of Ceylon the wind dropped to a flat 
calm which held the Mary immovable for three weeks. 

Rough weather succeeded the calm and drove them 
eastwards towards the Straits of Malacca, the wind 
continuing contrary until 15th March, when it backed 
to the south-east and they were able to make good 
headway. By that time the store of water was running 
low and it was decided to make for the island of 
Mauritius to replenish the casks. When within sight of 
the island, and the wind continuing fair, Methwold 
called a council of the officers and proposed that they 
should proceed on their course, pointing out that 
refreshing at Mauritius would take ten days, in which 
time, with the favourable wind then blowing, they could 
reach the Cape of Good Hope. He also cautioned them 
that with the time already lost, any further delay might 
involve a risk of having to winter at Madagascar if the 
south-west monsoon burst ahead of its usual time. The 
officers agreed, but their decision caused some dis¬ 
content among the crew, so Methwold personally 
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ijuainted the men with the reason for their change 
plan, and exhorted them to take courage and accept 
orders, and to be content with a reduced water allow¬ 
ance, which he assured them would be the same as that 
accorded to those who sat at his own table. 

The following day the Mary passed the Tropic of 
Capricorn with course set west-south-west, the wind 
abating so that she made only forty leagues in twenty- 
four hours. On the ninth day after passing Mauritius, 
the Mary again lay becalmed in latitude 32 0 south, 
Captain Bailey reckoning that they were then three 
hundred leagues from the Cape of Good Hope. 

On the 14th April, being Easter Day, a great feast and 
entertainment was prepared by way of putting fresh 
heart into the ship’s company, and the following day a 
gale blew from the north-west, backing later to west- 
north-west, and the Mary sped on her course. Later, 
some of the seamen claimed that they could smell land, 
and its proximity was confirmed by birds hovering 
round the ship. The gale increasing, they were obliged 
to lay off under shortened sail and run before.the wind, 
the Mary shipping a lot of water. One great wave 
carried the carpenter overboard, but by fortunate 
chance he laid hold of a rope thrown to him and was got 
on board again. 

Casting the lead, they found bottom at eighty fathoms 
and inferred from the black earth adhering to the 
plummet that they were near Cape Aghulas, sixty 
leagues from the Cape of Good Hope. The storm 
continued for three days and when it abated and the 
sky cleared, Captain Bailey took his position and dis¬ 
covered they had been driven as far as 36° 20' south. 

The wind then changed to the south-east, continuing 
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Moderate, so that they were able to hoist all sail, and 
with course set north-west, came in sight of land on 
28th April. On 4th May the Mary doubled the easterly 
point of the Cape and dropped anchor in Table Bay the 
next afternoon. 

There they found letters from the Swan cached near 
the haven, and also from the Advice homeward bound 
from Bantam, 1 reporting that they had sailed for 
England in company on 5th April, fearing to lose 
advantage of favourable winds by waiting for the Mary . 
They refreshed there seven days, filling the water- 
casks and laying in a store of venison, boar, partridges, 
quail, and penguin, and shipped also a pair of live oxen 
for future larder requirements. 

On the morning of 12th May they weighed anchor 
and got out of the bay with a north-eas . wind, setting 
their course westward. The next day che wii d veered 
to the north, rising to gale force, 30 that they were 
obliged to lower all sail and run before the wind; the 
storm continuing for five days. Captain Bailey then 
took reckoning at 34 0 40' south and calculated that they 
had been driven back aboiu thirty leagues. The lull 
was but temporary, for the storm rose again, and in a 
heavy sea two seamen we e washed overboard and lost. 
The following day the bos’un reported that the ship 
had strained her timbeis and "was taking water. The 
Captain’s hope that the change of moon on the 23 rd 
would bring moderation c f the weather was doomed to 
disappointment, for the gale blew with unabated 
vigour. 

On the 30th May Methwcld called a council of the 

1 A number of cache stones are preserv *.d in the Cape Town museum. 
They bear a ship s name, the captain’s name, date of arrival, port of depar¬ 
ture and destination, and usually some particulars about the voyage. 
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juicers to discuss the situation, at which Captain Bailey 
reported that even in the event of the gale moderating so 
that they could round the Cape they could not hope to 


reach northern waters before September or October, 
and the Mary was already too battered to face the 
autumn gales in the Atlantic Ocean. Anxious as he 
had been to prosecute the voyage, he was now most 
concerned for the preservation of his ship, and on his 
recommendation it was resolved to turn about and make 
for Madagascar. 

Accordingly they wore ship at two in the afternoon, 
the weather continuing so rough that the Mary could 
carry only top and sprit sails, making but two leagues in 
the hour. The next day the wind abated, blowing from 
the west, so, setting their course eastward, they were 
able to hoist all sail and make good headway. 

The n :xt day, Whitsunday, Methwold became con¬ 
cerned about his tiger, its keeper having reported it 
unmanageable. He round that six months* confinement 


and the discomfort ot a heaving cage had changed the 
animal from a playful cub into a snarling savage beast. 
In an* endeavour to soothe his pet, Methwold laid hold 
of the "oars of the cage and in an instant the tiger sprang 
ht him and clawed his arm f. om wrist to elbow. The 
surgeon promptly cauterized the wound with a red-hot 
iron, the while urging the destruction of the blood¬ 
thirsty brute. Methwold made excuses for the culprit, 
but that same afternoon it c; .tight an inattentive sailor 
by the leg, and in deference to an indignant delegation 
from the forecastle, the tig^r was forthwith dispatched 
with a musket ball and erst overboard. 

That night about eleven o’clock, the wind backed to 
south-south-east, th< direction they had prayed tor 
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reaching southern waters, and at Captain Bailey 
fggestion Methwold called another council, whereat 
they decided to make a fresh attempt to round the Cape, 
and straight away turned the ship about. On the 4th 
June they sighted the Cape, the wind then falling to a 
dead calm, which continued for two days. When the 
wind came, it blew fresh from the west, against which 
they made little headway, though they strove for three 
days. The wind increasing, and the leak recurring, the 
Mary had perforce to accept what the fates decreed for 
her and now definitely headed for Madagascar. "I hey 
anchored in St. Augustine’s Bay on 2nd July and to 
their great relief found the London there under 
command of Captain Willis, three months out Irom 



England. 

The London remained in the bay for fourteen days, 
during which time her crew assisted in reconditioning 
the Mary . In replenishing stores, the captains arranged 
for joint marketing so that they should not raise the 
price of commodities against each other, and in process 
of their dealings discovered that the glass bracelets, 
beads, and agates brought from India by the Mary 
were superior in appearance to those brought from 
England, so it was resolved that the latter should be 
traded first. Forty pairs of glass bracelets paid for the 
daily ration of four oxen, three bought a calf, and two a 
sheep, and a brass ring 12 inches in diameter exchanged 
for an ox. As the news of the arrival of the ships spread 
inland the supplies increased beyond their needs, the 
natives driving their herds in hundreds to the shore, 
and thereafter the standard of barter rapidly contracted. 

An exchange of hospitality took place between the 
ships during their sojourn, the London entertaining the 
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y's company to a comedy which lasted three 
ours, and in turn the Mary's musicians regaled the 
London 's crew. When the London resumed her voyage, 
Methwold took up his residence on shore, a tent being 
erected for his accommodation, and a guard of marines 
mounted for his protection. Thereafter he went on 
board only on Sundays to conduct divine service. 

In the course of time the news that an English ship 
was wintering in the bay reached the King of Mada¬ 
gascar, and he thereupon dispatched his three sons, 
with an escort of a hundred pikemen, to present his 
greetings. Forerunners warned Methwold of the im¬ 
pending deputation so that they could be received with 
fitting ceremony. They brought with them about 300 
oxen, flocks of sheep and goats, poultry, and citrons and 
oranges to trade for the commodities on the Mary. 

The meeting took place with due formality, the eldest 
Prince proffering a dozen goats for Methwold’s accept¬ 
ance, while each of his two wives presented him with a 
capon. In return, Methwold gave the Prince three 
strings of glass coral, two to each of the younger 
brothers, and a bracelet apiece to their wives. This 
ceremony completed, the Princes’ retinue erected a 
great pole in the ground, around which they paraded, 
signifying a peaceful alliance, the Mary's company 
following suit. The Princes then expressed a desire to 
hear the ship’s musicians and displayed great delight 
at the entertainment. 

Altogether Methwold spent six weeks on the island, 
most of which he spent in hunting and fishing. He also 
discovered oysters in the mangrove swamps which were 
declared as delicate as those in England. 

On 19th August there were indications that the 
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west monsoon was nearing an end. Since their 
arrival at Madagascar, the wind had blown strongly and 
consistently from that quarter, bringing continuous 
rain with it. Now the rainfall ceased and the wind 
indulged in fitful variations, veering and backing as if 
in indecision. Finally it set to the south-west again and 
spent itself in a tumult of thunder and lightning. Two 
days of calm followed the storm, during which the crew 
made preparations for the continuance of the voyage. 

In addition to 150 oxen purchased from the Princes, 
which the ship’s butcher had killed and salted, they 
now shipped a quantity of live sheep and cattle so that 
they would not want for fresh meat on the voyage. 
When the wind set from the east, with a power behind 
it which promised permanence, the Mary pulled out 
of the bay and headed southward. Having fully 
refreshed at Madagascar, there was now no need to 
break the voyage at the Cape of Good Hope, and, to 
evade the gales which at all times converged at that 
rocky promontory, Captain Bailey urged that they 
should seek a more southerly route. The Mary made 
good progress, the wind continuing favourable without 
a break for seventeen days, in which time they reached 
latitude 35 0 south, their best day’s speed recorded 
being fifty leagues. There they set their course west¬ 
ward with a southerly wind which drove them towards 
the land, but later backed and blew full astern. On 
15th September Captain Bailey reckoned they had 
passed the Cape, the declination of the lodestone 
indicating land on their starboard quarter. Setting her 
course then to north-wesf, the Mary , with all sails set, 
drove homewards with a fresh south-west wind on her 
quarter. 
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v It was Methwold’s intention to refresh at St. Helena, 
but on 9th October Captain Bailey discovered that he 
had overshot the island, and, weather conditions being 
against turning the ship about, they continued on their 
course, crossing the Line on 21st October. Thirteen 
days of fair but light winds brought them to th'e 
latitude of Cape Verde, and on 29th November, on 
a north-easterly course, the Azores were sighted. 
Land’s End came into view on nth December and 
the Mary tore into the Channel under reefed topsails 
with a westerly gale behind her. 

She reached the Downs on the 14th, wellnigh twelve 
months after leaving Swally Bay, and cast anchor on 
the lee of three men-of-war, the flagship signalling 
a courteous greeting to the homing East Indiaman. 
Around them lay about a hundred ships, all outward 
bound, cursing the wind , that favoured the one and 
hindered the many. The gale continued, and so 
boisterous was the sea that Methwold was unable to 
leave the ship, and at one time the Mary was in dire 
peril of being fouled by two of the warships, which 
broke away from their anchors. He got ashore at last 
on 26th December and took coach to Canterbury, 
where he spent the night, a roaring log fire alleviating 
to some extent his chilly welcome to England. He 
rested the following night at Gravesend, where he 
found the Company’s barge waiting to convey him 
up-river to Blackwall. There he was greeted by his 
wife and son, and also by a deputation of the Commit¬ 
tees, who placed coaches at his disposal and escorted 
him to St. Helen’s Court, where his family, at his 
suggestion, had just taken up residence. 
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M ETHWOLD spent his first two days 
in London with his family and on 
30th December, 1693, paid an official call 
at the new East India House in Leadenhall Street, 
where he was entertained to lunch by the Governor, 
Sir Christopher Clitheroe, and the Committees. 
Almost the first question he was asked had reference 
to the Courteen fleet and he learned that there was 
considerable anxiety in the City regarding the safety 
of the Dragon and the Katherine . The Planter had 
arrived shortly after the Swan and the Advice , and 
reported having lost company with her consorts in 
a storm rounding the Cape of Good Hope, and it was 
feared that they had foundered. The arrival of the 
storm-stayed Mary had rekindled hope, but Methwold 
could do little to foster optimism, for he felt certain 
that if Weddell had been driven back through stress 
of weather, he also would have made for St. Augustine’s 
Bay. He could, therefore, only state that he had seen 
nothing of the Courteen ships since leaving Cannanore, 
and confirm the probability of their loss. This duty 
grieved him greatly and his earlier resentment at the 
defection of Weddell vanished suddenly under a cloud 
of sorrow at the passing of a gallant seaman and his 
luckless crew. 

Production of the Mary's manifest revealed a com¬ 
modity value of £150,000 which put the Governing 
body in high good humour, and after lunch they held 
a formal meeting and decided that the Mary should 
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^ r^t^eak bulk at the Downs in view of the bad weather 
still prevailing, but be brought up the river to the 
Company’s anchorage at Erith. It was also proposed 
that when the cargo was safely warehoused a meeting 
of the General Court should be called for 7th February 
to acquaint the stockholders with the position of the 
Company. 

A further courtesy awaited Methwold, for he and his 
wife were invited to lunch by Sir Edmund Wright, the 
Lord Mayor, where he was congratulated on his safe 
arrival after so hazardous a voyage. His Worship was 
enthralled with Methwold’s experiences, for he relished 
tales of adventure and hardship. No mean raconteur 
himself, he tested the credulity of his guests by relating 
a tale of a Dutchman who, simultaneously with the 
burial of an officer, had been marooned at St. Helena 
as a punishment for some offence committed on board 
a homeward-bound ship. Resource, born of the dread 
of impending solitude, came to the aid of the mariner, 
who disinterred the corpse, and, using the coffin as 
a means of transport and part of the lid as a paddle, 
regained his ship, scared his mates into connivance, 
and returned to Holland, where in the town of Hoorn 
he lived happily ever afterwards. 

The General Meeting of the Stockholders took place 
on 7th February, at which (the Governor being sick) 
the Deputy Governor, William Cokayne, took the 
chair. He spoke of the happy arrival of the Mary and 
the safe bestowal of her cargo into warehouse, and 
proposed that, in gratitude for her deliverance from 
the perils of the deep, a sermon of thanksgiving should 
be preached on the following Thursday fortnight by 
Mr. Shute of St. Andrew’s Undershaft, and requested 
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as many of the stockholders as could find it con¬ 
venient should attend. £5 was voted to Mr. Shute in 
respect of this service; likewise £5 for distribution 
among the officers of the church and the poor of the 
parish, and a further .£10 among the poor widows of 



Stepney whose husbands had died in the service of 
the Company. 

A Court of Sales for the disposal of the Mary's cargo 
was fixed for 21st February, and, in anticipation of 
a favourable market, it was resolved to repay to the 
stockholders 25 per cent, of the capital of the current 
joint stock. This distribution was to be effected in 
silk at 205“. per pound, a condition being that the 
beneficiaries would receive no more until the Com¬ 
pany’s debts were paid in full, and if there were not 
sufficient silk for the purpose, the balance would be 
paid in money after maturity of credit sales of calicoes 
in two years’ time. 

Questioned by the stockholders, the Auditor and 
Accountant estimated that £70,000 would remain after 
payment of all debts, but the cost of lading four ships 
then awaiting dispatch would leave the Company 
again indebted to the extent of £100,000. Against 
that, however, three ships from Bantam and one from 
Surat were expected with sufficient stock to clear all 
indebtedness. 

In reply to a question regarding the final liquidation 
of the current joint stock and a subscription for a 
fourth, the Chairman said that he had been informed 
that His Majesty the King proposed to send one 
of his Lords to attend a General Court some time 
in the following week to announce the favours His 
Majesty intended to confer upon the Company for its 
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then be discussed. 

This meeting was eagerly looked forward to, as it 
was expected that a comprehensive reply would be 
received to an accumulation of grievances which the 
Company had submitted to the King in the form of 
official remonstrances at one time or another. 

Anticipating an attendance of stockholders in excess 
of the accommodation at East India House, the meeting 
was convened at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall on. 
12th March, 1640. Lord Cottington appeared as the 
King’s representative and, after being introduced by 
the Governor, Sir Christopher Clitheroe, produced an 
order from the King, and, as a preliminary to reading 
it, volunteered his personal assurance that His Majesty 
would make good all that was contained therein. In 
effect the King undertook: 

To pursue the claim of the Company against the 
Dutch in respect of the massacre of the Company s 
servants at Amboina, and sundry lesser claims in 
respect of damage done to the property of the Com¬ 
pany in the Moluccas by that nation. 

To punish Cobb and Ayres and their associates for 
the depredations of the Roebuck . 

To re-establish the Company’s trading privileges in 
full. To withdraw the licence granted to the Courteen 
Company, and to grant no further privileges to them 
or any other adventurers, conceding only that Courteen 
should be allowed to dispatch one ship to the East to 


withdraw his trade establishment. 

Lord Cottington then spoke of His Majesty s 
appreciation of the Company’s efforts to maintain the 
trade, and of its value to the Royal Exchequer and the 
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untry at large. 1 He encouraged the generality to 
subscribe to the proposed fourth adventure, stating 
that the King was determined that the trade should 
be fostered—by State aid if necessary. 

The Chairman, in order to add to the enthusiasm 
aroused by Lord Cottington’s speech, announced that 
the President of the Company’s factories in India was 
present, and would speak with first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the conditions of the trade in the East. He 
thereupon called on Methwold to address the meeting. 
After excusing himself on the grounds that he had not 
come fully prepared to address the meeting, Methwold 
gave a brief account of his service. He touched on the 
state of India following the famine years; the rapid 
recovery consequent on the repopulation of the devas¬ 
tated areas; and the profitable results that might be 
expected from the extension of the Company’s interests 
in Sindh and on the Coromandel coast. He wound up 
with a reference to the Pact of Goa, dilating on its far- 
reaching benefits; and declared that the Company’s 
prospects in the East had never been in a more hopeful 
condition than they then were. 

The meeting ended on a high note of enthusiasm, 
but the fervour, unfortunately, did not extend beyond 
the walls of the Merchant Taylors’ Hall for, when the 
preamble of the new stock was issued to the public 
the subscriptions amounted to £22,500 only. Meth¬ 
wold had been greatly impressed by the King’s 
expressed favour, and felt that nothing more was 
required to assure the Company’s future, and he was 
astounded at the poor response on the part of the 

1 Customs revenues in 1641 were £500,000 compared with £14,000 in 
1590. 
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lie. He had yet to learn of a growing distrust in 
the King’s promises and an even greater resentment 
at the incidence of capital levies imposed by the 
indigent monarch, which curbed any inclination of the 
investing public to reveal their substance. 

It was left, therefore, to the stockholders of the third 
stock to carry on until a more favourable opportunity 
occurred to call for new capital. Fortunately the 
London, William, and Reformation arrived from the 
East in July, their ladings enabling the Company to 
repay all debts and provide a surplus of £168,000. 

It took Methwold some time to adapt himself to 
conditions in England, particularly in assimilating the 
political trend of affairs. It was plain that King Charles 
had ceased to reign in the affections of his subjects 
though, astonishingly, their traditional loyalty had not 
yet failed him. That there was sufficient reason for 
complete defection was evident, for in the first five 
years of his reign the King had summoned and dis¬ 
missed Parliament three times and in the succeeding 
eleven years had ruled by Divine Right and the baneful 
counsel of his favourites. His attempt to impose 
episcopacy on Presbyterian Scotland ended in an 
invasion of England and Northumberland and Durham 
were occupied by the irate Scots. To raise money to 
repel the invader, Charles called his fourth Parliament, 
but found to his dismay that no support was forth¬ 
coming, except under redress of grievances which had 
been the subject of controversy in all his previous 
Parliaments. These called for the abandonment of: 

(1) The claim to the right of billeting soldiers by 
force. 

(2) The exaction of forced loans. 
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^^(3) The imposition of martial law in time of peace. 

(4) The imposition of taxes without the consent of 
Parliament. 

(5) The right of imprisonment without showing 
cause. 

King Charles thought it would not be worth while 
even to conquer the Scots on such terms, and promptly 
dissolved Parliament again. 

Then the monarch embarked upon a career of 
coercion which eventually brought about his downfall, 
and the City of London, as the richest and most con¬ 
venient source of supply, felt the full force of his 
exactions. The levy of an unpopular ‘ship-money’ tax 
was pursued with vigour, and sequestration of private 
wealth was enforced indiscriminately. 

A Royal threat to issue a debased currency caused 
considerable misgivings throughout the country and 
had its repercussions among the Company’s stock¬ 
holders, one of them, a Lady Moulson, demanding her 
money back or alternatively an assurance that repay¬ 
ment would be made in due course in gold or silver at 
its value at the time of her investment! 

The King’s financial needs increased with his 
political troubles, and one day Lord Cottington 
approached the Company with a proposal that His 
Majesty should take their stock of pepper off their 
hands. The noble Lord offered as security for eventual 
payment his own guarantee, together with the joint 
and several undertaking of ten worthy citizens of 
London, who incidentally included the Farmers of the 
Customs. 

It necessitated a meeting of the General Court to 
consider a proposal of such grave import. The 
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exactions. The levy of an unpopular ‘ship-money’ tax 
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holders, one of them, a Lady Moulson, demanding her 
money back or alternatively an assurance that repay¬ 
ment would be made in due course in gold or silver at 
its value at the time of her investment! 

The King’s financial needs increased with his 
political troubles, and one day Lord Cottington 
approached the Company with a proposal that His 
Majesty should take their stock of pepper off their 
hands. The noble Lord offered as security for eventual 
payment his own guarantee, together with the joint 
and several undertaking of ten worthy citizens of 
London, who incidentally included the Farmers of the 
Customs. 

It necessitated a meeting of the General Court to 
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!pany had little choice regarding the actual sale, as 
e commodity had already been submitted to public 
tender and, with political tension in the air, had 
failed to find a buyer. The King’s offer, therefore, had 
to be accepted or a public affront inflicted on His 
Majesty, to say nothing of the dignitary who introduced 
the business. The problem remaining was the sub¬ 
stance of the guarantors, but the fact that they included 
the Customs farmers was a favourable element, as the 
Company could recoup itself on inward cargoes. A 
feeling of nervousness persisted, however, and one 
stockholder proposed that the feeling of the meeting 
should be tested by means of the ballot-box. This 
involved a risk of a divided vote and was promptly 
vetoed from the chair, and, after the Governor had 
spoken of the threat to the State from the Scots and 
of the King’s necessity, a proposal was put to the 
meeting and the Royal offer accepted without open 
dissent. 

The pepper at its contracted price, 25 d. per pound, 
was valued at £63,283 ns. id. and payment was under¬ 
taken in four instalments of £14,000 at six months’ 
intervals, the first becoming due in March, 1641, and 
the balance payment of £7,283 ns. id. at Christmas 
of that year. 

Lord Cottington forthwith sold the pepper for cash, 
realising £50,626 17 s. id. But the money thus raised 
did not go far towards its purpose, as the King was 
obliged to make peace with the Scots, who insisted on 
maintaining their army in England at His Majesty s 
expense. 

Charles then called his fifth Parliament, and found 
that their conditions of service were more burdensome 
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LtBan ever and he was obliged to conform all along the 
line, even to the humiliating extent of sacrificing the 
life of his favourite, Strafford. He did not remain in 
this yielding mood for long, however, but entered into 
a period of intrigue with his erstwhile enemies the 
Scots, and also with the Irish Roman Catholic lords, 
with a view to dealing forcibly with his obstructive 
politicians. 

These overtures came to naught and then the King 
made his greatest mistake. He entered the House of 
Commons with an armed force for the purpose of 
arresting those members who defied the Royal will. 
They were warned of his approach and fled, and his 
pursuit of them in the city turned a waning loyalty into 
open hostility, people in thousands crying ‘privilege of 
Parliament’, while others prayed God to turn the heart 
of the King. 

Charles turned his back on London and prepared 
for war. 
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CIVIL WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 
N his arrival Methwold had been co-opted on 



committees, and almost his first duty was to 


\ y appear before the King and Lords in support 
of a remonstrance lodged against the Courteen Com¬ 
pany. His Majesty accepted the petition and under¬ 
took to "ive it consideration, but it was apparent to the 
deputation that the Royal sympathies lay with the 
transgressors. 

His next recorded service was as a negotiator with 
the Portuguese Ambassador in London. Portugal had 
at last thrown off the yoke of Spain, thereby ending 
what she called her 'sixty years captivity , and as the 
Pact of Goa had been based on a Spanish treaty Meth¬ 
wold was instructed, as its original sponsor, to take 
steps to render it effective with the newly established 
House of Braganza. During the conversations, he took 
the opportunity to raise his pet project of a fortified 
base at Bombay, but was again rebuffed. The Portu¬ 
guese, he says, were ‘tender of their conquests and will 
hardly consent to any fortifications being made by the 
English. Whilest our amety continues wee shall have 
the benefitt of their ports with all freedome, but if by 
aney accident wee become enemyes, then permission 
for us to fortefy will become their great offence and 
prejudice.’ The rest of his task was comparatively 
simple, as the Portuguese were in no state to repudiate 
any foreign alliance; in fact, their ambassadors were 
then occupied in appealing for the support of Britain, 
Plolland, and France against Spain. King Charles, 
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approached, was busy with his own tangled 
affairs, and, beyond a hurried acknowledgment of the 
new Kingship, Portugal's future found him indifferent. 
Methwold took it upon himself to deputize for his 
distracted monarch, and obtained a letter from the 
Portuguese Ambassador confirming the pact, and 
forthwith dispatched it to India. In the course of the 
negotiations, he made the startling discovery that the 
original pact had been shelved by the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment and had never been officially ratified. With vivid 
recollection of his own defective authority when he 
signed the treaty in Goa, he refrained from revealing 
its imperfections, but marvelled greatly that an 
effective peace could emerge from a twofold irregularity. 

The year 1641 ended with misfortunes for the 
Company. The King defaulted in all three instalments 
of his pepper purchase, and the guarantors, when they 
could be found, refused to pay on the plea of political 
stress. Then the Governor, Sir Christopher Clitheroe, 
died on nth November. Sir Henry Garway, who had 
just completed his second term as Lord Mayor of 
London, was elected to the vacant chair. 

Notwithstanding the shock to their finances caused 
by the Royal default, the affairs of the Company im¬ 
proved to some extent during the next six months, four 
ships arriving with valuable cargoes. The Civil War 
then raging, however, played havoc with mercantile 
interests and the Company was obliged to search for 
other markets. Italy was found to be a ready consumer 
of pepper, and also proved a profitable market for the 
purchase of Mediterranean coral for eventual sale in the 
East. A plentiful supply of rialls of eight at a price 
cheaper than the Company had experienced in England 
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-mother encouraging factor, and the transhipme 
aide to Italy was cultivated for a considerable time, 
even after normal conditions returned to England. 

As a result of the cargo sales, the third joint stock was 
wound up, the stockholders receiving their capital and a 
profit of 35 per cent. A supplementary appeal for 
capital for the unpopular fourth joint stock met with 
a half-hearted response, £76,000 only being sub¬ 
scribed. Various reasons were suggested for the poor 
result, the political upheaval being the chief; but it was 
obvious that a return of 35 per cent, over a period of 
ten years could not have much public appeal. On the 
other hand, the separate voyages had been very suc¬ 
cessful, the short-term investors making a profit ot 
107 per cent., and were in themselves an argument 
against the continued stock. The governing body, 
however, were determined to maintain the joint-stock 
adventures, in view of the utility of the established 
factories to both methods of trading, and a further call 
for funds stressing this feature raised the capital to 
£104,540. Methwold showed his confidence in the 
future by apprenticing his eldest son to the Company s 
service, and William Methwold, junior, a keen adven¬ 
turer at the age of thirteen, embarked for the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast in December, 1643, his pay being fixed 
at £30 for the first year, with an annual rise of £10 per 
annum until he had served seven years. TL he employ¬ 
ment of young boys was a new feature in the Company s 
policy and apparently was part of an experimental 
scheme to discover the most suitable age for acclima¬ 
tization in the Indies. The service evidently had con¬ 
siderable attractions for the youth of the country, as we 
find one hopeful mother being asked to renew her 
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lication for her son’s employment when he reached 
The age of thirteen. Later, the Company recruited 
freely from the Bluecoat School, in one instance ten 
boys being presented with the assurance that they could 
write and cipher, four of them having the additional 
qualification of being 'grammarians’. 

King Charles had meantime raised his standard at 
Nottingham and was not readily available for constitu¬ 
tional purposes. In the excitement of his political 
troubles he had unfortunately omitted to sign the re¬ 
newal of the Company’s Charter, and to remedy this 
state of affairs a deputation of the Company’s officials 
set out for the Royal camp. They were brought to a 
standstill by the Parliamentary forces and recommended 
to submit their application to the true masters of 
England. Ratification by one contending party seemed 
to be better than nothing, so the deputation returned 
and submitted its needs to the House of Commons, at 
the same time renewing its appeal for redress of 
grievances already presented. The response to the 
application was a demand for funds to assist the 
Parliamentary cause, £10,000 being named as a sum 
that would assure the support of that dominating body. 
The Company at that moment had no money to spare, 
but, rather than jeopardise their trade, they borrowed 
£6,000, which they proffered as a loan at 8 per cent, 
interest for three or four months, stipulating that in the 
event of non-payment the Company could recoup itself 
out of customs dues payable on future imports. This 
conditional offer was duly accepted. 

The war went favourably for the King in the early 
days of the struggle, and after the Battle of Edgehill 
Charles advanced on London. Earthwork defences 
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hurriedly thrown up around the City. The 
Parliamentary forces prepared for a siege, and demanded 
the loan of the Company’s ordnance for defence pur¬ 
poses, but when the request was submitted to a General 
Court of the stockholders, not a single hand was raised 
in favour of the request. The exactions of Parliament 
had by then raised a doubt in the minds of the mercan¬ 
tile community whether they had been worse off under 
the devil they knew or the devil they didn’t. A second 
and more peremptory demand for the guns also met 
with polite refusal, whereupon the Parliamentary 
forces promptly commandeered them. 

The difficulties of the times tended towards discretion 
regarding political declaration, but as the struggle con¬ 
tinued it became increasingly hard to conceal partisan¬ 
ship, even if one desired to do so, and among the first 
to declare for the King was the Governor, Sir Henry 
Garway. His activities soon brought him into disfavour 
with Parliament and he found it convenient to disappear. 
In his absence he was proscribed and deprived of the 
Governorship of the Company and of other dignities 
which he held in the City. The proscription order was 
ignored by the Committees for a considerable time, but, 
as Sir Henry found it risky to attend the Courts, it was 
deemed necessary to appoint a successor, and Cokayne 
was promoted to the Governorship, Methwold being 
appointed Deputy Governor. 

But the most spectacular declaration for the King 
from the Company’s ranks emanated from a wholly 
unexpected source. The new Governor and his deputy 
had by prodigious efforts kept the trade alive through¬ 
out the strife, and in the spring of 1644 succeeded in 
lading four ships for the East. Two of these, the 
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Viliam and the Blessing , were destined for Bantam, 
while the other two, the Crispiana and the John , were 
consigned to Surat. 

With these safely dispatched, Cokayne and Meth- 
wold busied themselves in pursuit of the Company’s 
debtors, and in formulating fresh protests against the 
Courteen Company and other interlopers who had 
sprung into vigorous life under the relaxation of law 


afforded by the Civil War. 

Then, towards the end of January of the following 
year came the astounding news that the John , which 
they had visualized in Swally Bay, had been sighted in 
home waters flying the King’s colours. Later they 
heard that she had put in at Bristol, then beleaguered 
by the Parliamentary forces under Colonel Fairfax, and 
had been handed over by her Captain, John Mucknell, 
to the Royalist forces. 

Fully to comprehend this untoward happening, it is 
necessary to hark back to the time of the John's depar¬ 
ture. She left the Downs early in April, and, being a 
speedy ship, rapidly drew away from the rest of the 
fleet. In addition to her cargo, she carried five pas¬ 


sengers, four of whom were factors, John Knipe, 
destined for Cochin, Henry Gary, Thomas Burnell, and 
Henry Hunt for Surat, and a chaplain, the Reverend 
William Isackson, also for Surat. Captain Mucknell 
did not take kindly to his passengers, nor they to him. 
Knipe was the senior of the factors, and from a lofty 
sense of his own importance was disposed to assert an 
authority on the ship which the Captain hotly resented. 
The voyage proceeded in anything but a tranquil state, 
and inevitably the ship’s company split into factions 
according to the trend of their sympathies. Knipe 
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the other factors and the chaplain with him, and 
in course of time three of the mates, the surgeon, the 
boatswain, the carpenter, and the gunner, all of whom 
had felt the lash of the Captain’s tongue on one occasion 
or another, found themselves in the camp of Knipe. 

Contrariwise, the elements remained in peaceful 
mood and the John made an unruffled passage to 
Mozambique on the African coast, where she arrived, 
on nth August and remained there refreshing for 
eleven days. Knipe and the other passengers took 
advantage of the break in the voyage to take up their 
quarters on shore, and in the course of their stay made 
the acquaintance of a Portuguese merchant and his wife 
who, with a retinue of fifty native servants, desired to 
obtain a passage to India on the John . Knipe took it 
upon himself to bargain for an inclusive fare of 200 rialls 
of eight for the lot, conceded an appeal for payment at 
the termination of the voyage, and brought his flock on 
board. Captain Mucknell offered no protest against the 
price fixed, but demanded immediate payment across 
the round-house table, and refused to weigh anchor 
without it, and, as his was the last word when it came 
to the sailing of the ship, his will prevailed. 

A further difference of opinion occurred when Knipe, 
probably to restore his prestige, sent the Captain an 
official order to put in at Johanna, in the Comoro 
Islands. Knipe had prevailed upon the other three 
factors to countersign the order, and Mucknell, in a 
fine fury, demanded to know whether it represented a 
consultation pure and simple or a mutiny; and he 
followed his question with a harangue that made the 
factors’ ears tingle and their hands fly to their sword- 
hilts. 
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fry \lucknell nursed his wrath for some days, and then 
in an apparently amiable mood declared that it had 
been his intention all along to call at Johanna. His 
temper improved visibly as the voyage proceeded and 
in an expansive moment he invited all the opposition 
party to go ashore with him at Johanna and to sink all 
rancour at a banquet of the choicest delicacies the 
island could produce. 

The peace celebration duly took place, and during 
the meal when every one was reconciled and happy, one 
of the crew burst in with news that two of the ship’s 
company had come ashore to settle a long outstanding 
quarrel with cutlasses. Mucknell sprang to his feet 
with an oath, declaring that he would have no duelling 
under his command, and asked his guests to excuse him 
while he settled the matter. He thereupon rushed to 
the shore, bundled the messenger and the mock 
duellists (for such they were) into the ship’s boat and 
made for the John, where he mounted the sterncastle, 
and with a magnificent gesture laid his hand on the 
taffrail and shouted, ‘I seize upon the ship John for 
the King.’ 

Then he unfolded his plan to his astonished crew, 
which was to land the two Portuguese passengers on 
one of the other islands of the Comoro group, and then 
set sail for the Red Sea to harry the junks, the profits of 
the adventure to be divided: two-thirds to the John's 
company and a third to the King. Two of his crew, who 
had displayed no qualms at marooning, drew the line at 
piracy and demanded to be set on shore. Reviling these 
as ‘roundhead dogs’ Mucknell threatened to decapitate 
them if they uttered another word of protest, and 
retired to his cabin to consider this new complication. 
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few minutes he was on deck again, thrust the 
Portuguese passengers into a boat and ordered the two 
malcontents in his crew to row them ashore. A wail 
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from the Portuguese merchant pleading for release of 
his retinue was summarily dismissed by Mucknell, who 
said that they were required to man the ship. 

The John then stood out to sea, heading for the Red 
Sea. The next day he changed his intentions regarding 
local adventure and decided that English waters offered 
better scope for his talents and turned the ship about 
and set course for Madagascar. 

At St. Augustine’s Bay he met with one of Courteen’s 
ships, the Thomas and John . Her Captain lay sick, and 
when the mate and two factors came aboard to offer 
the usual courtesies Mucknell told them of the action 
he had taken on behalf of the King, but suppressed 
the full details of his coup. He demanded, in the 
King’s name, a supply of gunpowder, fuses, candles, 
and the Royal colours. The visitors naturally insisted 
on production of his commission, whereupon Mucknell 
drew his cutlass, declaring that to be his badge of 
authority, and swore that if his demands were not 
satisfied within the turn of the hour-glass he would 
board the Thomas and John and take his requirements 
by force. His guests left precipitately and his requisi¬ 
tion was fulfilled with sand to spare. Just as the John 
weighed anchor Mucknell mentioned as an afterthought 
that a party of Englishmen were in distress at Johanna 
and suggested that the Thomas and John should 
proceed to their aid. 

The John arrived at St. Helena without incident, but 
the proximity to England caused some of his crew to 
reflect upon their misdeeds and to speculate on their 
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deception. Uneasy consciences demanded a way out, 
and repeated conferences culminated in a conspiracy 
to retake the ship on the Company’s account. The 
plot leaked out and Mucknell seized the ringleader, 
bound him to the main halyards, and cut off one of his 


ears. This quelled the incipient mutiny, and the 
Captain then retired to his cabin to consider his next 
step. Evidently his own position caused him grave 
concern, for in a sudden brainstorm he drew his pistol 
and pressed the muzzle against his heart. With head 
erect, he shouted, Tor King and country!’ and 
released the flintlock. The weapon misfired! 

Mucknell accepted this miracle as a sign that his 
destiny was still unfulfilled and decided to carry on, 
but he was determined to sail with a unanimous 
company, so he marooned the discordant element in 
his crew on the island. These comprised six English 
and one Japanese sailor. The Indian natives he had 
filched from the Portuguese at Johanna then presented 
a problem which he had so far ignored. Their employer 
had declared them Portuguese subjects, but whether 
they owed allegiance to the King of Portugal or one of 
the Malabar princes, Mucknell had not taken the 
trouble to verify. In either case there was a probability 
that they were subjects of a monarch in amity with 
the King of England, so, to avoid complications on 
arrival, he dumped them also at St. Helena, where an 
outward-bound ship found them three months later. 

Mucknell then set sail for England. His intention 
was to make for Falmouth, but stress of weather drove 
the John west of the Scilly Isles, so he headed for 
Bristol, where he arrived on 15th January and sent off 
a boat to discover the state of politics locally. These 
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id in keeping with his hopes, and next 
a Royalist captain came aboard and piloted the ship 
into King’s Road at Avonmouth. From there Muck- 
nell wrote to Sir John Pennington, who was in com¬ 
mand of Bristol garrison, demanding Royal absolution 
for himself and his crew for the action they had taken, 
and declaring that if it were not assured he would 
forthwith blow up the John and everything and every 
one in her. Sir John replied giving the necessary 
assurance, exhibiting the King’s broad seal as evidence 
of his authority. 

The seizure of the John involved the Company in 
a loss of £20,000, to say nothing of the probable profit 
of the voyage. Indirectly, it cost them much more in 
worry, as the renegade Mucknell subsequently directed 
his energies to harrying the Company’s homing fleet, 
and it was found necessary to station a couple of 
pinnaces at the Azores to warn unwitting mariners of 
the peril awaiting them. 

Mucknell’s ship was eventually rounded up and 
driven ashore by a Parliamentary cruiser. The Captain 
managed to escape, but passed into obscurity from 
that moment, the Company recording a pious hope in 
their Minutes that ‘God’s hand or the gallows would 
make an end of him’. 

The Company’s fortunes suffered a further reverse 
in the same year when the Discovery, with a cargo 
valued at £46,000, was lost with all hands on her way 
home from Surat. 

The first phase of the Civil War ended with the 
defeat of the Royalist army at Naseby, and the King 
fled to the protection of the Scots. Parliament paid 
the Scottish army £400,000 for surrender of the King s 
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and an undertaking to retire to their own 
country. Charles was lodged, a prisoner, at New¬ 
market and later taken to Hampton Court, where 
Parliament hoped he would come to his senses. Even 
at that late hour the thought of deposing the King had 
not occurred to them; they were prepared to let him 
reign but not to rule. 

But out of the welter of civil strife a new force 
emeig' r ed. The army that had been created by Parlia¬ 
ment to siiiJulue the King’s forces now turned against 
the authors ot fits existence, and Oliver Cromwell and 
his Ironsides matched into London in August, 1647. 
A period of confust'd politics followed, in the midst of 
which King Charles escaped to Carisbrooke Castle in 
the Isle of Wight. Frcnn there he embarked on a series 
of intrigues whereby h e hoped that his enemies would 
come into conflict and destroy each other, but, beyond 
causing a fresh outbreak of civil war, these availed him 
ot at all. The Royalist army was defeated in Kent 
Fairfax, and the Scots, w ho had again invaded 
Inland, were destroyed at Preston by Cromwell, 
jvffairs moved rapidly after *-hat. Cromwell purged 
liament of all opposition, and tn e King was brought 
r Westminster Hall to be tried beh, re a High Court 
f Justice on a charge of high treason. Ten days l‘ t0r 
Cing Charles met death on the scaffoU with „ mgnity 
and fortitude he had never revealed jn life. ‘I go, he 
said, ‘from a corruptible crown an incorruptible, 
where no disturbance can take 51 ace.’ 
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for himself and his crew for the action they had taken, 
and declaring that if it were not assured he would 
forthwith blow up the John and everything and every 
one in her. Sir John replied giving the necessary 
assurance, exhibiting the King’s broad seal as evidence 
of his authority. 

The seizure of the John involved the Company in 
a loss of £20,000, to say nothing of the probable profit 
of the voyage. Indirectly, it cost them much more in 
worry, as the renegade Mucknell subsequently directed 
his energies to harrying the Company s homing fleet, 
and it was found necessary to station a couple of 
pinnaces at the Azores to warn unwitting mariners of 
the peril awaiting them. 

MucknelPs ship was eventually rounded up and 
driven ashore by a Parliamentary cruiser. The Captain 
managed to escape, but passed into obscurity from 
that moment, the Company recording a pious hope in 
their Minutes that ‘God’s hand or the gallows would 
make an end of him’. 
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and an undertaking to retire to their own 
country. Charles was lodged, a prisoner, at New¬ 
market and later taken to Hampton Court, where 
Parliament hoped he would come to his senses. Even 
at that late hour the thought of deposing the King had 
not occurred to them; they were prepared to let him 
reign but not to rule. 

But out of the welter of civil strife a new force 
emeig^ed. The army that had been created by Parlia¬ 
ment to suibdue the King’s forces now turned against 
the authors ot'nts existence, and Oliver Cromwell and 
his Ironsides manched into London in August, 1647. 
A period of confused politics followed, in the midst of 
which King Charles escaped to Carisbrooke Castle in 
the Isle of Wight. Frc,m there he embarked on a series 
of intrigues whereby h e hoped that his enemies would 
come into conflict and destroy each other, but, beyond 
causing a fresh outbreak of civil war, these availed him 
ot at all. The Royalist army was defeated in Kent 
Fairfax, and the Scots, who had again invaded 
j 1 land, were destroyed at Preston by Cromwell. 
rAffairs moved rapidly after ^at. Cromwell purged 
liament of all opposition, and tu e King was brought 
r Westminster Hall to be tried bek re a High Court 
f Justice on a charge of high treason. Ten days l“; cl 
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THE ASSADA COMPANY 

T HE early days of the Protectorate were sad 
times for the Company. The privileges they 
had enjoyed under the House of Stuart imme¬ 
diately became suspect in common with all Royalist 
favours, and all endeavours to obtain a renewrii oi 
their Charter from Cromwell came to rcaught, and, 
with political obstruction added to theur recent losses, 
the problem of maintaining the Eastern trade became 
acute The fourth joint stock soon* became moribund, 
and the bulk of the stockholders made it plain that 
they had no desire to bear the burden of an unpro¬ 
ductive adventure any longer. The Governor in vain 
pointed out that the Company’s fixed assets in the Easi 
bore a valuation of £204,000, r-lmost twice the amoun 
of the capital, but the assurance did little to compe. 
sate for the absence of security and dividend n _' 
England. The ready remedy was to jettison the _ n 
contented stockholders) so a meeting of the C ( j- g _ 
Court was called to d- cuss the advisability of laui^ 

' new stock to liquate the old and to provide a h;nfT 
cun, G f capital H keep the Eastern establishment 
Whn< diio proposal was under discussion, one 0. Jt 
stockholders cau e d some consternation by mention^ 
that he had heard that a bill had just been present 
to Parliament by a pjrty of independent adventure^ 
craving permission to establish a plantation on tl 
Island of Assada. 1 From this it was obvious that th< 

1 Now known as Nossi-be. It lies oft the north - west coa9t ° f Madagascar 

a, about 1 3 0 17' south. 
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interlopers were at work again and profiting by the 
change in Government to regularize their position, to 
the detriment of the old Company. Courteen himself 
was out of the way. Ill fortune had overtaken his 
adventures, for, in addition to the loss of the Dragon 
and Katherine, three more of his ships came to grief 
in Eastern waters, and he found it necessary to flee to 
the Continent to avoid his creditors. Other adventurers, 
however, had continued the illegitimate trade, and 
when the Company’s Charter fell into abeyance they 
were quick to take advantage. The leading spirit among 
the new interlopers was Maurice Thomson, an intimate 
friend of Cromwell and an ardent supporter of his 
Government. He had gained experience of trading in 
Virginia, the West Indies, and on the Coast of Guinea, 
and was strongly imbued with the idea of colonization 
on the lines pursued by the Portuguese and Dutch. 

The meeting broke up in some confusion without 
anything constructive having been decided upon, 
except the appointment of a deputation headed by 
Cokayne and Methwold to approach the Council of 
State to protest against any privileges whatsoever being 
granted to the ‘pretended planters of Assada’. They 
forthwith submitted a lengthy petition recapitulating 
the Company’s efforts to maintain trade with the East 
‘in the face of hazards of the elements; the hostility of 
the nation’s enemies; and the frustrations of inter¬ 
lopers and the consequences of their piiacies. They 
expressed their belief that the proposed adventure to 
Assada was nothing more than a pretext to obtain 
legalization for a piratical foray, and, as the Company 
had given an undertaking to the Great Mogul to make 
good all depredations committed by English nationals, 
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&k 0 f would, for their own protection, be obliged to 
withdraw their trade and establishment from the East 
if a rival concession were granted. 

Their plaint continued: 


Thus in all probability this rich trade to East India, which 
hath bin discovered with soe much charge and difficulty, sup¬ 
ported with soe much valour and resolution, continued to this 
nation soe long tyme, and with soe much advantage that besides 
the common good in the reduction of all Indian commodities to 
the halfe of that value for the which they were sold before this 
trade was sett on foote, ther hath bin paid for custom within 
five and twenty yeares last past above five hundred thousand 
pounds, which, together with the great addition which this 
trade contributes to the navigation of this kingdome, will 
render it soe valuable to your Honours grave consideration, that 
your petitioners hope you wilbe pleased to take care that it fall 
not wholly into the power of a neighbouring nation, who have 
formerly grasped after it with an outstretched hand, to your 
petitioners extreme dammage, and they still look upon it with 
an avaritious eye; from whome, if once lost, it wilbe hardly, if 
ever, recovered. They therefore pray that the ordinance, drawn 
up about two yeares ago by a Grand Committee of the whole 
House, may be revised, and anything in it superfluous or defec¬ 
tive removed, and that an Act may speedily be passed for sup¬ 
port and continuance of the trade, and for encouragement of the 
adventurers. 


The Assada Company naturally denied any intention 
of pursuing anything other than honest trade, and, in 
support of their application, repeated all the old-time 
objections to the Honourable Company’s methods of 
trading. They pointed out that the joint stock system 
had produced neither profit nor encouragement to the 
adventurers, whereas both of these advantages had 
accrued from the ‘separate’ voyages, and it was their 
purpose to specialize in short investments and quick 
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They deprecated the principle of monopoly, 
maintaining that a free, well-regulated trade would be 
of more service to the nation. A final argument was 
that the produce of the proposed plantation, and export 
of gold and ivory from the Guinea Coast (which was 
also within their scheme), would exchange for the 
commodities of the Indian market, thus eliminating 
a continuous drain of treasure from England. 

The Assada Company’s petition bore the direct 
sponsorship of Lord Fairfax, and, with the influence 
of Cromwell behind Thomson, it became apparent 
that successful objection to their case would be a hope¬ 
less proposition, and when the Council of State recom¬ 
mended a coalition between the two groups, Methwold 
immediately realized that the suggestion provided a 
solution for the restoration of the fortunes of his own 
Company and an extension of its activities. He there¬ 
fore craved opportunity to consider the proposal. 
Cokayne did not share his optimism and passed the 
responsibility of the negotiations on to Methwold. A 
series of conferences followed, and eventually an 
amalgamation of interests was arrived at. The following 
articles were agreed upon: 




i . A stock of £300,000 at least is necessary to be underwritten 
for the carrying on the trade. 

2. That when, with the assistance of the State, restitution 

shalbe obtained from the Dutch for dammages sus¬ 
tained, such amount as shalbe received shall accrue to the 
Third Joint Stock, to whom it appertains. 

3. The valuation formerly made of the Company’s houses, 

fort, shipping &c. is unanimously agreed to be an 
indifferent valuation. 

4. It was consented unto, that there should bee a plantation 

at Assada and that it should bee carried on at the charge 
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and under the government of the new intended st< 
and that the planters should have encouragement to 
plant, and should have liberty to carry the fruits of 
Assada to any part of the coasts of Asia, Africa, and 
America and, after sale of their Assada commodities 
there, to buy clothing and other necessaries for their 
plantation, but not to trade from port to port in India. 
And that they should pay the rest of the proceeds of 
their Assada commodities into the Company’s cash in 
India, to be repaid in England at the rate of five shillings 
per Riall. And as for the commodities of the island, they 
might bring them home into England, but no India 
commodities. 

It is agreed that the trade of Guinea for gold and ivory 
shalbe united with the East India trade in one body and 
regulation by the authority of the State; but this cannot 


be affected at present. 

It is resolved to endeavour a settled, fortified habitation 
in India by all parties, as soon as it may be procured. 


Seven further clauses dealt with internal organiza¬ 
tion, and confirmed the liquidation of the fourth joint 
stock. 

The agreement was duly submitted to the Council 
of State and approved, and Alderman Pennington and 
Sheriff Wilson were appointed as a committee to 
present the Council's recommendations to Parliament. 
In due course the bill came up for consideration and 
three resolutions were recorded: 

The first stipulated ‘that the East India trade should 
be carried on by one Company and with one joint 
stock for five years, the management thereof to be 
under a regulation in such manner as Parliament saw 
fit\ 

The second ‘authorized the exportation of £20,000 
in foreign coin and bullion, in the ships East India 
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chant, Advice, Bonito, and Lioness, then ready to 


sail’. 


The third ordered ‘that the East India Company do 
proceed upon the grounds of the articles of agreement 
made between them and the adventurers to Assada 
dated 21st November 1649, until Parliament make 


further order’. 

The result was highly satisfactory from the old 
Company’s standpoint, particularly as all the heavy 
guns had appeared to be against them. Not only was 
the continuance of the joint stock system preserved, 
but the administration of the amalgamated interests 
remained in their hands, extra committees being 
appointed to represent the Assada group, and, signifi¬ 
cantly, the way was paved for the eventual settlement 
of a fortified base in India. 

Methwold made an endeavour to secure legislation 
to strengthen the hands of the factors in the East, 
particularly regarding the administration of justice, 
and asked for power to govern and punish according 
to martial law. His request was considered premature, 
in view of the fact that the Company owned no terri¬ 
tory where the privilege could be exercised, and he was 
prevailed upon to postpone his application. His 
diplomatic handling of the discussions had not escaped 
observation, however, and when the conferences ended 
Sheriff Wilson approached him with a view to appoint¬ 
ing him Ambassador for the Commonwealth of Eng¬ 
land at the Court of Spain. Methwold regretfully 
declined the honour on the grounds that his domestic 
affairs would not permit of his residing in Madrid. 

All that was lacking now was the Protector s signature 
to the Charter, and before that could be obtained it 
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'wgk' necessary to acquire the capital to form the new 
stock. Subscription lists for a ‘united joint stock’ (so 
it was termed) were freely circulated in the port towns, 
but unhappily failed to arouse much enthusiasm. A 
special subscription book was laid before the Council 
of State and the House of Commons, but, beyond 


receiving the blessing of those august bodies, nothing 
tangible came of it. The old Company set the ball 
rolling by taking up £26,000 stock, payment being 
made by transfer of its floating assets in the East. 
Eventually the subscriptions totalled £157,000 against 
the £300,000 hoped for, and with this the amalgamated 
adventurers had to be content. Some considerable 
capital outlay was saved by chartering instead of pur¬ 
chasing or building ships. The Bonito and Lioness 
were loaded for Assada and the Coromandel Coast, 
while the East India Merchant and the Advice were 
dispatched to Bantam. The Bonito and Lioness 
carried sixty settlers to form the nucleus oi: the new 
colony. 

When they arrived at Assada they were surprised to 
find a small English vessel anchored in the bay and a 
party encamped on shore. They proved to be the 
survivors of an earlier expedition organized by Thom¬ 
son, regarding which he had found it convenient to say 
nothing, and they were in desperate straits. It appeared 
that they had first established themselves on one of the 
smaller islands in the neighbourhood, where they were 
immediately beset by misfortune. T-heir Governor, 
Colonel Robert Hunt, and a number of the others died 
soon after arrival and the survivors, in despair, left the 
island and made for the mainland of Madagascar in 
their ship, the Assada Merchant . There the Captain, 
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rser, and nine others were lured on shore by the 
natives and murdered. The rest put to sea again and 
reached Assada, where the Bonito and Lioness found 
them, leaderless and forlorn. 

Notwithstanding the bitter experiences of the pioneer 
colonists, the new settlers decided to give the experi¬ 
ment a six months’ trial, and prevailed upon the others 
to remain. Stores and provisions were landed and the 
command of the camp entrusted to Sergeant-major 
Hartley. The Bonito and Lioness then proceeded on 
their voyage, leaving the Assada Merchant at the service 
of the colonists. 

The augmented settlement had no better fortune 
than the first. Most of them were ignorant of the simple 
precautions necessary to life in the tropics and fell an 
easy prey to the ever-prevalent fevers. The survivors 
were constantly subjected to attacks from the natives, 
and within two months they decided that Assada 
offered no attraction or profit as a colony, and em¬ 
barked on their ship, arriving at Surat on 5th October, 
1650. 
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WAR WITH THE DUTCH 
HE death of King Charles deprived Ireland 



and Scotland of a king and the Stadt-Holder 


of the Netherlands of a father-in-law. The 


manner of the King’s dying aroused a storm of horror 
and indignation throughout Christendom and war 
followed inevitably. 

In Ireland, Ormonde succeeded in uniting the Eng¬ 
lish and the Irish in a league against the Parliament of 
England. Only a few scattered forts held out for the 
Commonwealth, and King Charles II was proclaimed 
and prevailed upon to leave his sanctuary in Holland 
to complete the conquest of the island. In March, 
1649, Cromwell was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Commander-in-Chief of an army for the 
subjugation of the Royalist faction. This he did with 
a severity which lingered in memory for many a day, 
and then turned his attention to the Scots, the young 
King’s early hopes of monarchy being extinguished at 
Worcester. 

Holland’s main incentive to war, however, was the 
passing of the Navigation Act in October, 1651, which 
was aimed chiefly at the carrying trade of the Dutch. 
By its provisions, no goods of Asiatic, African, or 
American origin could be brought into any port in 
England or her dominions except in English ships, 
and goods of European origin could be imported only 
in English ships or in those of the countries producing 
the goods. 

The subsequent murder of the English Ambassador 
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„ _'he Hague, and the refusal by Dutch ships to strike 

sail when meeting English ships in the Channel, finally 
hurled the nations into conflict. 

The war was waged in the Channel, to the grave 
detriment of mercantile interests. However, the Com¬ 
pany’s fleet of four ships sailed without molestation in 
the spring of 1652, and the homing fleet was brought 
safely into the Thames under naval convoy in the 
autumn of that year. 1 These were immediately taken 
over for national service and the export trade was, of 
necessity, discontinued. 

The preponderance of Dutch naval power in the 
East caused the Governors much anxiety, and they 
could but trust in the wisdom of the factors and the 
skill of their Commanders to keep out of trouble. 
There were seven ships in Indian waters at the out¬ 
break of hostilities, the Falcon , Roebuck , Blessing , 
Endeavour , Supply , Seahorse , and the pinnace Lanneret . 

Jeremy Blackman, then President at Surat, con¬ 
fident in the knowledge that the Dutch had their hands 
full in their war with the Portuguese (the possession of 
the island of Ceylon was then in dispute and not going 
too well for the Dutch), assumed that there was nothing 
to prevent him prosecuting the trade with the Persian 
Gulf. With this end in view, he established his base at 
Gombroon. The proximity of the fortress at Ormuz 
was the main inducement to move, and, in addition, 
the harbour at Gombroon afforded greater freedom of 
movement and safer anchorage than Swally Bay. 
Blackman’s confidence received its first reverse when 
the Roebuck and the Lanneret set out for Surat and 

1 The Company found it expedient to effect insurance on the homeward 
fleet, the stockholders themselves underwriting the risk for a commission ot 
5 per cent. 
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into three Dutch warships. The Roebuck 
lasted after a short engagement and both were 
captured and brought back to Gombroon, where the 
Company’s factors had the mortification of witnessing 
the Dutchmen re-selling the silks which they had so 
recently loaded. 

To prevent further disasters of this nature, the 
factors dispatched warning messages to Jask, where 
native boats were hired to carry the news to passing 
ships. These succeeded in warning the Endeavour , 
which eluded the Dutch and made Gombroon and 
later ran to shelter under the fortress of Ormuz. The 
warning, however, failed to reach the Supply and the 
Blessing , sailing in company from the Coromandel 
coast, and they were intercepted and attacked. The 
Blessing fought for seven hours before being boarded 
and captured. The Supply ran ashore while endeavour¬ 
ing to escape and her Captain capitulated on condition 
that his crew should go free with their personal effects. 
This was conceded, and they were set on shore at 
Gombroon. 

The prisoners-of-war taken from the Roebuck and 
Lanneret had in the meantime been confined on board 
a Portuguese prize riding in the bay. Seizing an oppor¬ 
tunity during a south-west gale, they severed the 
anchor cables, and their prison ship was driven ashore, 
sixty of the sailors thus gaining freedom. The English 
factors at Gombroon dispatched these men and the 
crew of the Supply to Ormuz to strengthen the com¬ 
pany of the Endeavour . 

The Seahorse , returning from the Red Sea with a 
cargo of coffee, successfully evaded the Dutch and 
arrived at Swally. For safety, she forced her way over 
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bar into the Tapti River, where she laid up, her 
crew being turned over to the Falcon , which had been 
reconditioning there. The fleet, such as it was, was 
strengthened by the arrival at Swally of the Welcome 
and the Dove from England, and these, in company 
with the Falcon , were dispatched to Ormuz to release 
the Endeavour from her enforced inactivity. They 
reached the Gulf after a brush with the Dutch, and 
proceeded to load the ships with the accumulated stock 
of the Gombroon factory, the Welcome carrying the 
surplus cash belonging to the Company in addition to 
her lading. The four ships then headed for Lahri- 
bandar to take over the stock there, and arrived off the 
port on 23 rd January, 1654. To their dismay, they 
found five huge Dutch warships lying in the roads. 
The first to engage was the Falcon and she clumsily 
collided with one of the Dutchmen and then sheered 
off and fouled another, her foremast crashing at the 
final impact. Her falling sails enveloped the guns, a 
deflected discharge igniting some powder cartridges 
which set her on fire. 1 A panic rush from the burning 
ship ensued, one boatload reaching the Welcome, while 
a second was taken by the Dutch. The remainder of 
the crew stuck to the Falcon and succeeded in over¬ 
coming the flames, but were unable to navigate the 
ship, and she drifted out of the fight. The Dutch then 
concentrated on the Endeavour , which, with but thirty 
guns, could do little against the ninety and odd pieces 
of her adversaries. A succession of broadsides tore into 
her hull, and her Captain struck his flag in the hope of 
saving his crew. It was too late, however, for the 

1 Tavernier, the celebrated French traveller, was a passenger on one of 
the Dutch ships and claims to have fired a shot which caused the fire, 
also states that the battle was no credit to either side. 
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sank, taking most of her crew down with her. The 
Welcome and the Dove then made a bolt for safety, 
reached Swally, and took refuge in the river, where 
the deep-drafted Dutchmen could not follow, 1 wo 
days later, by way of final humiliation, two of the Dutch 
warships brought the charred Falcon into Swally Bay. 

The factors wrote to the Governors in London 
deploring the destruction of the fleet, and bewailing the 
loss of national prestige occasioned thereby in the eyes 
of the Indians and Persians. Experience had already 
shown that the natives of the East accorded honour 
only to the victor, and their subsequent attitude to the 
small community of the vanquished became increas¬ 
ingly hard to bear. Defection within their own ranks 
gradually made itself apparent, probably as the result 
of enforced idleness, and about two dozen sailors 
deserted and took service as gunners in the Mogul s 
army, turning ‘Moor’ 1 in the process. 

The factors in Persia, deprived of the means Oi 
transporting their purchases by sea, had perforce to 
make use of the caravan route to Aleppo, an agent being 
dispatched to that city from England to supervise 
dispatch to Europe. Trade came almost to a stand¬ 
still and, under instructions from London, the factors 
closed the up-country agencies, with the exception of 
Agra and Isfahan, which were maintained for political 
reasons. Surat and Gombroon remained as nominal 
trade centres, and the President was instructed that 
the whole of his establishment charges should not 
exceed £500 per annum. 

On the Coromandel coast the factors had anticipated 


1 Embracing Islam. 
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_fers for retrenchment, but for local reasons. The King 

of Golconda had become involved in war with Bijapur, 
and later in strife within his own kingdom, and trade 
conditions became so disturbed that the factories 
in the north of the Bay of Bengal were disbanded 
and the staffs withdrawn to Masulapatam and Madras. 

Bantam, being in the midst of the Dutch Eastern 
strongholds, was reduced to the status of an agency 
and maintained with a nominal staff, the President, 
Aaron Baker, being transferred to Madras, the factory 
there being elevated to the grade of a Presidency to 
conform to his seniority. 

The Coromandel coast was fortunately free from the 
hostile attentions of the Dutch, but Madras found 
troubles of its own. The new settlement had drawn 
together Indians of varying castes and creeds, and as 
the population increased their religious differences 
became more acute. Grave offence was caused when 
Hindu musicians played near Moslem mosques, and 
riots and murderous attacks followed. The Company’s 
establishment then numbered twenty-six Englishmen, 
half of whom were sick and consequently incapable of 
restoring order, so the President had perforce to allow 
his adopted community to fight out their differences. 
Quarrels within the fort also were frequent. The 
seniority of Baker naturally displaced the Agent, 
Henry Greenhill, who resented the blow to his local 
prestige, and, in his voicing of his displeasure, suc¬ 
ceeded in dividing the allegiance of the factors. Baker, 
in the early days of his administration, found occasion 
to dismiss the Company’s native brokers, and Green- 
hill promptly levied charges of corruption against him 
in consequence of his transactions with their successors. 
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led to counter-charges against Greenhill 
sfSect of his dealings with the original brokers. The 
rupture culminated in an attempt to displace the 
President, which failed, and Greenhill and two of his 
supporters were arrested and confined in cells. 

Political controversy further disturbed the life of the 
factory, and Baker deemed it necessary to report 
details of a dispute among the junior factors to the 
Governors in London. It appeared that one, Edward 
Winter, in an outburst of Royalist fervour, proposed 
a toast to the ‘prosperity of King Charles II, confusion 
to the Parliament and the Army, and damnation to 
Lord General Cromwell’, and insisted that the whole 
mess drink to it on their bended knees. The Round- 
head members of the establishment, evidently a 
minority, indignantly refused to comply, and, according 
to the report, were obliged to defend themselves with 
their swords. 

The war with the Dutch came to an end with the 


§L 


defeat and death of Van Tromp and the destruction 
of his fleet by Admiral Blake. The factors at all points 
made the most of the news of victory, but found it 
difficult to convince the Indians that an action in the 
remote English Channel could counteract the obvious 
superiority of the Dutch in Eastern waters. 

During the war, and after the dispatch of the 
Welcome and the Dove , the only ship sent to India 
was the Eagle , which took a cargo valued at .£6,000 
to the Coromandel coast. Difficulty in securing crews 
to man the ships was a greater deterrent to trade than 
the obstruction of the Dutch, for several projected 
voyages had to be abandoned owing to raids of press 
gangs employed to equip the ships of war. 
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ethwold’s skilful handling of the Company’s affairs 
during this troublous period again attracted attention 
in high places, and he was asked by the Committee 
for Foreign Affairs, on 27th February, 1652, to accept 
the post of British Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Again he declined on the plea of domestic affairs, and 
on this occasion there was tragic substance behind his 
excuse, for his wife lay ill at Hale House, their new 
home in Kensington, and she died there in October of 
that year. This break in a long and happy partnership 
caused Methwold great distress, and four months later, 
in' the hope of alleviating to some extent the dread 
loneliness of bereavement, he contracted a com¬ 
panionate marriage with the widow of an old friend, 
William Rolfe, of Ealing, Middlesex. But the wound 
had gone deeper than any one realized, and Methwold’s 
vitality gradually waned. The Court Minute of 
2nd March, 1653, ominously records that ‘William 
Methwold lyeth very weake’ and three days later his 
death is noted. 1 The official Minutes contain nothing 
more than a brief announcement of the succession of 
Andrew Ricard as Deputy Governor, and the lifelong 
service of William Methwold ends without tribute. 
Three hundred years later, however, Sir William 
Foster, the Histriographer of the Company, gives him 
a worthy place in his gallery of the great servants of 
the Company. ‘Alike in character and ability,’ he 
writes, ‘Methwold stood head and shoulders above 
both his immediate predecessors and colleagues. His 
period of service proved to be an exceptionally arduous 
one, yet no danger daunted him, no emergency found 

1 The irregular conformation to the Gregorian Calendar in England tends 
to confuse dates. According to New Style reckoning, Methwold’s death 
occurred on 5th March, 1654, thirteen months after his second marriage. 
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in wanting; his cool judgement at once pointed out 
the course to be pursued, while his energy and fixity 
of purpose wrested success from even the most adverse 
conditions. In dealing with the Indian officials and 
merchants he was courteous and conciliatory, without 
for a moment forgetting his responsibilities as the* 
representative of a foreign nation. The Dutch praised 
his affability and discretion, and wished that other 
English presidents had been like him. To his sub¬ 
ordinates he strove to be just and considerate, at the 
same time insisting upon their fulfilling punctually 
their obligations to the Company, and when occasion 
required he was fearless in his censures. Nor was he 
less outspoken in his letters to his employers, who, 
however, had the good sense to respect his openness, 
and gave him their steady and wholehearted support, 
expressing their appreciation of his services, “his well 
written and digested” letters, his care for the preven¬ 
tion of private trade, the course he had taken for the 
lessening their “huge debt” and charge of their 
factories, and especially his good service in coming to 
an agreement with the Portuguese.’ 

With this eulogium the chronicle of William Meth- 
wold’s service might well end, but as his scheme to 
establish an independent base in the East had now 
become an integral part of the Company’s policy, the 
narrative of its attainment may be of interest. 
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W HILE the peace talks were in progress, 
Cokayne seized the opportunity to submit 
to the Protector the Company’s outstand¬ 
ing claims against the Dutch in respect of the Amboina 
massacre and collateral losses, and to petition for 
compensation for the recent loss of six ships in Eastern 
waters. The application was successful with regard to 
the Amboina affair. The Dutch undertook to punish 
those responsible for the massacre and agreed to 
submit the claim for damages to arbitration, four 
representatives of each nation being selected to assess 
the amount. It was agreed that in the event of the 
assessors failing to arrive at a settlement within three 
months, the arbitration should be referred to the 
Protestant Cantons of Switzerland. The commissioners 
appointed, however, were able to come to an agreement 
and the av/ard directed: 

That the Dutch East India Company should pay the 
English Company £85,000 in full settlement. 

That they should hand over the island of Pulo Run, 
in the Moluccas to the Company. 

That the heirs of the Englishmen who had suffered 
at Amboina should receive £3,6x5. 

A concession to the Dutch was accorded, making 
them free of Customs for the future at Gombroon. 

The ultimate terms of the Peace treaty dashed the 
Company’s hopes of award for their recent disasters, 
as it was agreed that no claim should be made by 
either side for losses sustained during the war. 
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aused the stockholders some trepidation 
during the peace talks by offering to abandon all Asia 
to the Dutch in exchange for their trade with the 
Americas. Happily, the proposal came to nothing. 

Although it had been agreed that any compensation 
received from the Dutch should accrue to the third 
joint stock, which had been concerned at the time of 
the massacre, an unseemly wrangle ensued among the 
current stockholders for a share of the money imme¬ 
diately the terms of the award became known. While 
the dispute was at its height, the Protector provided 
a solution by borrowing the whole amount for his war- 
chest! His action brought the controversy to a pre¬ 
cipitate end, the Company beseeching Cromwell to 
refund sufficient at least to enable them to pay the 
outstanding debts in England, which then amounted 
to £35,000. The Protector conceded this request and 
further undertook to repay the balance in three equal 
instalments, the first on 7th August, 1656, and the others 
on 7th February and 7th August, 1657, respectively. 

The united joint stock had now run its allotted period 
of five years and preparations were made for its liquida¬ 
tion. Cromwell had dispersed the House of Lords on 
the grounds that it was ‘useless and dangerous and 
ought to be abolished’. Next he sent the ‘Long’ 
Parliament scurrying, telling the scandalized members 
that they had sat too long for any good they had done 
or were doing. The consideration of a fresh charter 
became therefore a matter for Cromwell’s personal 
grant, and a meeting of the stockholders was called to 
formulate an application. Here Maurice r l homson, 
the Assada adventurer, again proved a stumbling- 
block, and advocated an entire change of system. The 
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main controversy centred round the relative merits of 
joint stock and ‘separate’ adventures, although Thom¬ 
son’s reforms covered a more extensive field. Almost 
the only point on which all parties appeared to be 
agreed was the necessity for a ‘national interest’ in the 
East, and the cession of Bassein and Bombay on the 
West Coast of India and of Mozambique on the East 
Coast of Africa by the Portuguese was urged. Pro¬ 
tagonists for both sides laid their contentions before 
the Protector and much argument ensued. In the 
midst of it, Cromwell became involved in war with 
Spain and tersely informed the disputants that he was 
too busy to meddle with merchants’ affairs and sent 
them packing. 

The Company thus found itself with an unsigned 
charter, and consequently the Eastern trade was open 
to all! Full advantage was taken of the lapse, and the 
stockholders had the mortification of seeing fourteen 
interloping ships set out for the East. Individual 
permits for the export of foreign specie were procured 
on the pretext that the money would be spent in the 
purchase of saltpetre for war purposes, which was 
calculated to appeal to the bellicose Protector. 

The united joint stock was then at the end of its 
resources. The moribund fourth joint stock came 
occasionally into notice when a hopeful speculator bid 
20 to 30 per cent, for its liquidation prospects; but, 
notwithstanding their difficulties, the Company was 
able to charter a small ship, the Three Brothers. She 
took nothing of value with her, the purpose of dispatch 
being to maintain the local trade, shipping piece-goods 
from the Coromandel coast to Macassar, and eventually 
to load cloves for England. 
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and waited for the interlopers to exhaust themselves, 
which they did in the course of a year. Having no 
selling organization, in the East (the established 
factories would have nothing to do with them), they 
found difficulty in disposing of their cargoes. They 
also appeared to be in obvious haste to secure their 
homeward lading in time to utilize the north-east 
monsoon, so as to complete the outward and westward 
voyage within the year. The native merchants natur¬ 
ally held aloof until anxiety affected bargaining, and 
the interlopers discovered that their sales fetched 
60 per cent., and their purchases cost them 140 per 
cent, of value. Misfortune met them again when they 
reached England. They all arrived about the same 
time and marketed their goods simultaneously, with 
the result that prices came down with a rush. 

From their vantage point of solvency, the Company 
then approached the reconstituted Council of State 
for a renewal of exclusive privileges and prayed for 
their recommendation to the Protector for a fresh 


charter. They found the Council in anything but an 
amenable frame of mind, as the losses incurred by the 
interlopers had caused considerable financial distress 
throughout the country, and the Eastern trade and its 
sponsors had lost popularity for the moment. Cokayne 
stressed the palpable reasons for the recent debacle and 
reiterated all the arguments in favour of controlled 
trading, but he failed to make any impression, and he 
and his deputation retired in disgust. By way of bring¬ 
ing matters to a head, he proposed at a meeting con¬ 
vened on 14th January, 1657, that the united joint 
stock be forthwith wound up and the trade withdrawn 
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the Indies for good and all, and asked the stock¬ 
holders to fix a date for sale of their assets at home 
and abroad. This notice was prominently displayed at 
the Royal Exchange, and had the effect anticipated. 
The Council of State, in considerable alarm at the 
prospect of vanishing Customs revenues, implored 
them to hold their hand and undertook to make the 
necessary representations forthwith to the Protector. 
Cromwell, however, was occupied with weightier 
affairs and it was not until October that the Charter 
was signed, sealed, and delivered. 

A committee was then appointed to draw up a pros¬ 
pectus for a new subscription and the list was opened to 
the public on 19th October. The re-establishment of 
the monopoly system had evidently stimulated the 
interest of the investing public, for the response ex¬ 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations, £739,782 10 s. 
being subscribed, which embarrassed the Governors to 
such an extent that they called up only 50 per cent. The 
capital of the ‘New General Stock' as it was called, w T as 
therefore just short of £370,000. 

The new subscription enabled the fourth and united 

joint stocks to liquidate, the former repaying 50 per 
cent, of its original capital. The latter prpved more 
prosperous, considering the vicissitudes of its existence, 
and returned the original capital and a profit of 70 per. 
cent., with a promise of more when their assets in the 
East were fully realized. The promise was fulfilled, as 
a further 40 per cent, was distributed, and the accounts 
were finally closed in 1689. 

The new Company acted promptly on Cromwell's 
acquiescence in the advisability of establishing a forti¬ 
fied base in the East and instructed the President at 
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^ lord prior to the fall of the Monarchy. In th 
course of events, he resumed possession of his Leaden- 
hall Street property and the Company approached him 
for a renewal of their lease. Apparently his fortune had 
diminished with the Royal cause, for he proposed that 
the rental be increased from £14° £ 2 4 °"P e r annum - 

This arbitrary treatment caused no little consternation 
among the Committees, and they set about searching 
for fresh quarters, and in the process made overtures 
to the landlord of their former offices in Crosby House. 
They found that the contagion of enhanced rentals had 
spread there also, and a prohibitive demand for £300 
per annum sent them back to reopen negotiations with 
Lord Craven. Eventually they came to terms whereby 
they paid him £1,000 cash down, in consideration of a 
lease for twenty-one years at £100 per annum, the 
Company undertaking to pay for repairs during their 
tenancy. 

The Court of Committees next set about the task ot 
obtaining a fresh Charter from the King, and as a pi e- 
liminary measure decided to offer congratulations to 
His Majesty on his restoration, which they did with 
mixed feelings. They had little reason to extol the 
House of Stuart, for the fall of Charles I had cost them 
£42,000 through default in the unfortunate pepper 
deal. Nor could they enthuse much over the Restora¬ 
tion, for the interregnum had left them with an unpai 
balance of £46,000 due by the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment in respect of the borrowed Dutch indemnity. 
There appeared to be a definite finality about t e 
latter, but a glimmering of hope for the former, so t le 
Company submitted their loyal greetings and accom¬ 
panied their felicitations with a presentation ot silver 
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ate, which cost them £3,210. A somewhat similar 
compliment, costing the Company £1,062 10s., was 
extended to the Duke of York. 


The gifts were graciously acknowledged, and the 
Governor followed up the presentation ceremony by 
inviting His Majesty to visit the fleet which had just 
arrived from the East. The fleet comprised the London 
(800 tons), Society (500 tons), Constantinople Merchant 
(900 tons), Coast Frigate (400 tons), all from Surat; the 
Marigold (700 tons) and Merchants' Delight (800 tons), 
from the Coromandel Coast; and the Discovery (500 
tons) from Bantam. By fortunate chance, all of them 
had arrived about the same time and were then riding 
at the Erith anchorage. The ships in their gala dress 
made a brave showing when the King arrived, and His 
Majesty was greatly impressed by the magnitude of the 
fleet and the value of their ladings. The Governor took 
opportunity to allude to the vast revenues accruing to 
the King’s Customs from the Eastern trade, and the 
allure was well calculated to appeal to the indigent 
Monarch. 

With the stage thus set, the Company presented a 
petition to His Majesty for an exclusive Charter, and at 
the same time prompted their friends in Parliament to 
influence the newly formed Council for Trade and 
Navigation to recommend the encouragement of the 
East Indies trade. When it became apparent that the 
King was favourably disposed towards their aims, 
Ricard proposed, in committee, that an endeavour 
should be made to enlarge the Company’s powers and 
privileges, and in accordance with his suggestions a 
supplementary petition was submitted to His Majesty. 
In effect, it prayed: 
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t to approach the Portuguese with that end in vii 
ews had reached England of continuous Dutch 
successes against the Portuguese; Ceylon had been 
taken, Goa was blockaded and, according to the 
President at Surat, Diu was the next city to be attacked. 
This port commanded the entrance to Swdly Bay, and 
its capture would constitute a serious menace to English 
trade at Surat should there be a renewal of war with the 
Dutch. The matter was therefore deemed urgent, and 
the Governor waited in some impatience to hear what 
action the President had taken. To his disappointment 
and disgust, he learnt that he was negotiating for the 
establishment of an English garrison in the Castle of 
Muskat, on the Arabian coast. Cokayne wrote curtly 
disapproving of the scheme, pointing out that what the 
Company desired was a base on the coast of India, 
situated so that it would provide a central market for 
the coastal trade of the whole of the Western seaboard. 
The witless conception of the Company’s essential 
needs revealed by the negotiations called aloud for 
correction, and it was decided to dismiss the President 
at Surat. But before they had decided on a successor, 
Oliver Cromwell died suddenly, and in the turmoil that 
heralded the succession of his son the matter was 
shelved. 
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FIE Protectorate under Richard Cromwell lasted 



for a year and a half, and was marked throughout 


1 by dissentionbetweeen the Army and the‘Rump’ 
of the ‘Long’ Parliament. Richard’s weak adminis¬ 
tration contributed to the conflict, and the country was 
fast drifting towards anarchy when General Monk 
marched into London at the head of the army that had 
occupied Scotland. With a disciplined force behind 
him he inspired a momentary concord between the civil 
and military factions which culminated in the dismissal 
of the Protector. Richard Cromwell submitted without 
protest and later found it expedient to watch events in 
England from the shores of France. Monk then called 
together a Common Council of the City and declared 
for a free Parliament, a proposal which was hailed by 
the people of England with enthusiastic relief. Almost 
the first act of the newly constituted Parliament was to 
invite Charles II to resume the kingship, and the Royal 
exile landed at Dover on 26th May, 1660. 

The immediate effect of the Restoration on the 
Company’s affairs was a change in the administration. 
Andrew Ricard was elected Governor, with Sir Thomas 
Chamberlain as his Deputy, and it was also a sign of the 
times that all the new Committees included a dominant 
Royalist majority. Among them was Lord George 
Berkeley, an intimate friend of the Duke of York, who 
proved useful in keeping the Company in touch with 
the Court. Another Royalist who came into his own 
again was Lord Craven, who had been the Company’s 
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at their trading monopoly should extend from the 
Gold Coast of Africa to the Straits of Magellan, instead 
of from the Cape of Good Hope. 

That all plantations, forts, fortifications, factories, or 
colonies be immediately under the power and command 
of the Company, who are to appoint governors or other 
officers to control them, with power to judge all persons 
in all cases whether civil or criminal, according to 
martial law if the offender holds military employment, if 
otherwise, according to the Statute of Common Law of 
the Kingdom, and to execute judgement accordingly. If 
an offence be committed in any factory where judge¬ 
ment cannot be effected, then the chief factor and his 
council may transmit such offender to some other place 
where justice may be done, or to England, as shall be 
found most convenient. 

That the Company may have liberty at any time to 
send to any place where their trade is established such 
ships of war, men, and ammunition as occasion shall 
require, also to commission officers, and to make peace 
or war with any prince or people (not Christians), and 
may be allowed to right themselves upon the said people 
or their goods for any injury, loss, or damage sustained 
through them, or upon any others who shall interfere 
with, injure, or wrong them in their trade, within the 
limits of their Charter. That they may have full power 
to seize all English or any other of His Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects, sailing in Indian vessels, or living in these parts 
without their licence, or any who shall continue to 
disobey orders, and send them to England. 

That the President or Chief Agent or Governor 
may administer an oath upon all lawful occasions 
to all factors, masters, pursers, supercargoes, 
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d commanders of castles, forts, plantations, or 
colonies. 


The petition further prayed for authority to punish 
private trading offences, and proposed additional means 
of combating this pernicious habit by tightening up the 
administrative service in Customs houses. 


To the surpris and gratification of the Company, the 
King, mellowed by his restoration and hopeful of the 
future prosperity of his realm, agreed to all the terms 
submitted in the petition, with the exception of that 
concerning the radius of their monopoly, which re¬ 
mained defined as before, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Straits of Magellan. The reason for this restric¬ 
tion was revealed when it became known that the Duke 
of York had acquired a financial interest in an ‘Africa 
Company,’ which shortly afterwards emerged under the 
title of ‘The Company of Royal Adventurers of England 
trading into Africa’, with a new Charter enlarging its 
sphere of trading from Cape Sallee in Morocco to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The East Indies Company, however, had obtained 
powers greater than they had ever hoped for, but, in 
view of the uncertainty of politics and a doubt as to 
how far Royal absolutism had survived the recent dis¬ 
location of the Monarchy, the Committees deemed it 
advisable to obtain the confirmation of Parliament', 
and submitted a draft bill for that purpose. It was duly 
examined by the law officers of the Crown, but, as the 
context almost implied a doubt as to the King’s 
authority, they were advised not to proceed with it, 
and so let the matter drop. 

The King’s next enterprise was of great interest to 
the Company, for he now looked abroad for a bride to 
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s^iajjc his throne. The Committees were particularly 
intrigued when Charles’s fancy was directed towards 
Catherine of Braganza, the daughter of King John IV 
of Portugal. The Dutch had angled in vain for an 
alliance between Charles and the daughter of Prince 
Louis of Nassau, but the young King realized-that there 
was a general and deep-seated feeling of hostility in 
England towards the Hollanders, for they had taken 
the place of Spain as the national enemy. So, when the 
King’s choice fell upon Catherine, there was general 
satisfaction expressed in England, and nowhere was 
the Royal bethrothal more warmly applauded than 
within the walls of East India House, for the dowry she 
brought with her included the territory of Tangier, on 
the North African coast, and the Island of Bombay, on 
the west coast of India. After the completion of the 
marriage settlement, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord High 
Chancellor, approached the Company and requested 
them to consider whether it would be to their advan¬ 
tage to dispatch men and ships at their own charge 
to take possession, maintain, and fortify Bombay, or 
alternatively to undertake part of that charge jointly 
with the King, or elect to leave it wholly to His 
Majesty. 

1 'his triple choice conveyed opportunities too favour¬ 
able to be ignored, but Ricard startled the stockholders 
by advocating that the Company should reply to the 
effect that the acquisition of Bombay did not now 
interest them! 

This was a volte face indeed, but there was reason 
for it. Rumours had reached him that the marriage 
treaty with Portugal involved a secret undertaking by 
King Charles to negotiate a satisfactory peace between 
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at nation and the Dutch, and, in the event of his 
overtures failing, to dispatch a fleet to the East to 
defend the Portuguese possessions from further aggres¬ 
sion. This pact held ominous portent, as its obliga¬ 
tions presaged war in the East, and Ricard could see 
little wisdom in incurring outlay on territory so adja¬ 
cent to the probable zone of hostilities. On the other 
hand, if the peace overtures came to happy maturity, 
it was still to the Company’s advantage to have the 
island established as a Crown colony, as any future 
dispute regarding settlement rights would then con¬ 
stitute a matter for national adjustment. The fact that 
the Dutch East India Company was in effect a State 
concern made it all the more necessary that the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs should have the backing of the Govern¬ 


ment. 

Ricard and Chamberlain were deputed to meet the 
Chancellor, and, in order to encourage the King’s 
resolution to take possession of Bombay, they offered 
on behalf of the Company to advance £11,000, the 
approximate cost of victualling the Royal fleet, making 
a condition that the ships should not carry competitive 
commodities to the East, and further, that their cargo- 
space on the homeward voyage should be chartered to 
the Company at a freight rate of £20 per ton, from 
which would be deducted the original advance for 
victualling, and, in the event of the freight being 
insufficient to cover the loan, then the balance could be 
recovered by abatement of future Customs dues. 

They also offered the Chancellor the benefit of their 
experience of Eastern affairs, mentioning that George 
Oxinden, their newly appointed President at Surat, 
was about to sail for India, and that his ship, the 
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ard and Martha could be detained so as to sail in 
company with the fleet. 

The Company’s offer was submitted to the King, 
who expressed great appreciation of their co-operation, 
and reiterated his intention of doing all in his power 
to foster the foreign trade of his kingdom. As an 
earnest of his desire to enhance the status of the Com¬ 
pany both at home and abroad, the free-handed 
monarch conferred the dignity of Knighthood on both 


Ricard and Oxinden. 

These honours gave great satisfaction to the Com¬ 
mittees and stockholders, and, further to exploit the 
high favour in which the Company apparently stood, 
the Governor submitted a claim to the Lord Treasurer 
in respect of a debt incurred by King Charles I of 
lamented memory. This was the unfortunate pepper 
deal, wellnigh forgotten in official circles, and, as the 
guarantors were either dead or ruined in the Royalist 
cause, it was suggested that it would be a gracious act 
on the part of the reinstated King to assume respon¬ 
sibility for the liability of his Royal father. The 
Treasury was none too well off at the time, the calls of 
the Merry Monarch having already proved a strain on 
the revenues, and when the Company was offered 
/10,500, representing 25 per cent, of the outstanding 
debt, in full discharge of their claim, they accepted the 
compromise with alacrity. 
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T HE transfer of Bombay to the British Crown 
by political process in Europe relieved the 
Company of the need for negotiation with the 
Portuguese in India, but they were naturally anxious 
that the cession should take place without international 
complications, so that their interests could be estab¬ 
lished on the new territory with as little delay as 
possible. Additionally, there was good and sufficient 
reason for Sir George Oxinden’s departure, as recent 
advices had revealed fresh evidence of mismanagement 




at Surat. 

The Royal Squadron for Bombay comprised four 
ships, the Dunkirk, Mary Rose, Leopard, and the 
pinnace Chestnut, under command of James Ley, third 
Earl of Marlborough. These carried a force of 500 men 
to form the garrison of Bombay under command of Sir 
Abraham Shipman, who was to be Governor of the 
island when it was handed over. 

The Richard and Martha was fully laden on the Com¬ 
pany’s account, her cargo consisting of broadcloth, 
lead, coral, quicksilver, copper, ivory, brimstone, and 
sundries, valued at £15,030; gold ingots to the value 
of £1,385; silver ingots worth £13,725; and rialls of 
eight invoiced at £5,125. The Convertine, a prize 
taken from the Dutch in the recent war and now 
chartered by the Company, completed the fleet. She 
carried treasure valued at £8,449 * n silver ingots and 
cargo invoiced at £2,253, the bulk of her space being 
occupied by troops and their equipment. 
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facilitate the transfer of Bombay, it was arran^ 
t the Portuguese Viceroy Elect, Antonio de Mello 
de Castro should travel to India with the British fleet, 
and the Leopard , under command of Lord Marl¬ 
borough, was dispatched ahead of the fleet to embark 
that official at Lisbon. Shipman sailed on,the Mary 
Rose and, with the rest of the fleet, weighed anchor on 
6th April, 1662. The early part of the voyage was 
uneventful, except for the difficulty the Royal squadron 
experienced in keeping company, and when Oxinden 
arrived at Madeira he found only the Dunkirk and Mary 
Rose . Unwilling to lose advantage of prevailing fair 
winds, he urged immediate departure and left instruc¬ 
tions for the laggards to rendezvous at Johanna in the 
Comoros for a final refreshing before making for the 
Indian coast. On the voyage being resumed, the 
Leopard hove in sight and kept company, while the 
Mary Rose dropped behind. 

At the Cape of Good Hope Oxinden discovered that 
the Dutch East India Company had recently established 
a settlement, and was highly gratified at the courtesy 
extended to him by the officials. There they refreshed, 
taking water from a lade which the Dutch factors had 
constructed to carry the Table Mountain stream into 
the bay. By this ingenious contrivance the crew of the 
Richard and Martha were able to fill the water casks 
without leaving the boats. The Leopard and Dunkirk 
overhauled them there and sailed in company to 
Johanna, where they anchored on nth August. 

Here an incident occurred which was to have an 
unfortunate aftermath. Apparently the Portuguese 
Government had a grievance against the natives of 
Johanna, who, they alleged, had attacked and looted 
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factory. With the spectacular backing of thi j 
armed vessels, De Castro thought the moment oppor¬ 
tune to demand satisfaction and recompense. The 
negotiations involved the surrender of forty-two natives 
whom he claimed as Portuguese subjects, and during 
the protracted period of collecting them, Marlborough 
lost patience. As a matter of fact, he was profoundly 
weary of his guest, who had proved a surly knave, and 
when De Castro proposed to bring his flock aboard 
Marlborough consented, but with great reluctance. 
The King of Johanna then took a hand, and demanded 
a full discharge in respect of all claims in the Viceroy’s 
own handwriting before he parted with the natives. 
De Castro stood upon his dignity and refused to give 
more than a formal receipt, and that only under the 
signature of one of his officers. 1 his caused a tem¬ 
porary deadlock, and the point in dispute was referred 
to Marlborough, who decided that the King’s request 
was reasonable, and told De Castro that, if he did not 
conform, his prospective passengers would remain on 
shore. The Viceroy persisted in his attitude and, when 
Marlborough stood by his judgment, retired to his 
cabin in high dudgeon. 

At the end of a week there was no sign of the Mary 
Rose or the Convertine } and as there was a risk of the 
south-west monsoon coming to an end, the three ships 
set out on the last stage of the voyage. They kept com¬ 
pany for about a fortnight and then the Richard and 
Martha set course for Swally Bay, where she cast 
anchor on 18th September. 

The Leopard and Dunkirk arrived at Bombay on 18th 
September with the Viceroy and Lord Marlborough 
more unreconciled than ever. 
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ere was as yet no sign of the Mary Rose with Sir 
Abraham Shipman on board. He alone was commis¬ 
sioned to demand the transfer of the island, and 
Marlborough fretted and fumed at his absence. With 
the turn of the monsoon he was impatient to be 
gone, and proposed that the Viceroy should hand 
over to Colonel Hungerford, Shipman’s second in 
command, who had arrived with the Dunkirk. This 
De Castro brusquely refused to do, pointing out 
that his instructions were to deliver against an 
order from King Charles, which would specify the 
name of the official to whom surrender should be 
made. 


He then made preparations to leave the ship, and, as 
sickness had broken out on board, Marlborough had 
to pocket his resentment and ask permission to land his 
troops on the island pending the arrival of Shipman. 
De Castro conceded the request, but stipulated that 
they should land unarmed. This the soldiers refused 
to do, which did nothing to improve the health of the 
garrison or the temper of Marlborough. 

The Mary Rose arrived about a fortnight later in 
company with the Chestnut, and Shipman promptly 
produced the order from King Charles, together with 
his commission. De Castro, with his resolution 
stiffened by a bribe of 40,000 xeraphins passed to him 
by the Jesuit landowners during his residence on shore, 
then embarked on a series of quibbles regarding Ship¬ 
man’s authority and the extent of the territory to be 
transferred. He maintained that His Majesty’s letter 
should have borne the signature of the Secretary of 
State; that Shipman’s commission did not bear the 
King’s signatuxe; that the transfer did not include the 
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Islands of Salsette and Thana and, finally, that 
cession was contingent upon an effective treaty of 
peace between his nation and the Dutch. 

The first two items were sheer equivocations and 
Shipman said so in no uncertain terms. With regard 
to the territory to be assigned, he declared that the 
draft submitted to King Charles clearly indicated that 
Salsette and Thana, as well as Bombay, were included 
under the name and royalty of Bombay. 

So far as the Portuguese and Dutch were concerned, 
Marlborough and Shipman both assured the Viceroy 
that peace had been arranged prior to their departure 
from England. 1 The Viceroy begged leave to doubt the 
substance of such treaty, citing the fact that the Dutch 
were at that moment engaged in attacking the Portu¬ 
guese settlements at Cochin and Cannanore. Naturally 
Marlborough and Shipman could not engage in an issue 
which, as far as they knew, was already settled, and as 
the Viceroy persisted in being obstructive, they resolved 
to quit Bombay for the time being. Shipman decided 
to proceed to Goa to interview the authorities there, 
and transferred his flag to the Leopard, which was a 
handier vessel in shoal water. Marlborough, suppres¬ 
sing a desire to batter the paltry island (so he termed it) 
to pieces, sailed with the Dunkirk, Mary Rose and 
Chestnut to Swally Bay to seek counsel of Oxinden. 
Sickness having increased on board, Marlborough 
landed his men with their equipment on Swally sands, 
much to Oxinden’s concern, for the bearing of arms by 
foreign subjects on the Mogul’s territory was in direct 
breach of the Company’s undertaking. However, the 

1 I his was verified later, but the news had been communicated by the 
Dutch Government to Batavia only, and, either by accident or design, had 
not been sent on to the warring factions on the Indian coast. 
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had to go by the board for the time being in 
lse of humanity. 

Meantime Shipman reached Goa, and opened nego¬ 
tiations with the outgoing Viceroy and his council. 
Their response was eminently satisfactory and he 
returned with all speed to Bombay bearing their written 
opinion that his warrant was in order. De Castro was 
by then too deeply committed with the vested interests 
in the islands to change his attitude, and he obstinately 
stood by his former decision. Shipman, in disgust, then 
set sail for Swally to report failure to Marlborough and 


Oxinden. 

A report of the deadlock was forthwith dispatched 
overland to King Charles, and thereafter discussions 
were entered into regarding the disposal of the soldiers, 
as it was obvious that they could not remain in the 
Mogul’s territory indefinitely. It was deemed equally 
inexpedient to send them back to England, as the King’s 
response to their report would doubtless bring about 
the speedy delivery of the islands. 

One suggestion regarding their immediate disposal 
was that they should be conveyed to Mauritius, for 
ready transportation in either direction. Another was 
that, by way of providing the soldiers with their 
natural vocation, they should accept an invitation ten¬ 
dered by a Mahratta rebel named Sivaji, then at the 
beginning of his career as a trouble maker, to aid him in 
storming the Bijapur fort at Danda Rajpuri. Yet 
another, proposed by a group of Brahmans who had 
journeyed from Bombay to submit a grievance about 
the religious persecution of their caste by the Portu¬ 
guese Jesuits, was to organize revolt within Bombay 
simultaneously with attack by the fleet. 
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'?n 3 Ke first proposal had little to recommend it. The 
second involved the probability of continued co¬ 
operation with Sivaji, the extent of which could not be 
gauged, as Indian politics were then in a state of flux, 
for, not only was the King of Bijapur in trouble, but the 
Emperor Shah Jahan lay captive in Agra fort at the 
instigation of his son, Aurungzebe, who reigned in his 
stead. The third was most alluring, as it fitted the 
temper of the council, but its probable repercussions on 
King Charles’s new relations with the Royal House of 
Portugal passed it out of sane consideration. Finally, 
they decided to land the soldiers at Anjediva, an island 
lying at the mouth of the Karvvar River and about three 
hours’ sail from Goa. Its chief recommendation was its 


proximity to Portuguese head-quarters, which would 
facilitate communications when negotiations were 
resumed. 

Anjediva, so far as the factors were aware, belonged 
to no one in particular, and a temporary settlement 
there could offend no territorial rights. The King of 
Bijapur was the nearest monarch, and, in the event of 
his claiming overlordship, Oxinden wrote to him 
explaining that the proposed occupation was but a pre¬ 
liminary to the establishment of a factory which would 
in time contribute to the revenues of his kingdom. 

Shipman thereupon embarked his troops on the 
Leopard and Chestnut and set sail for Karwar. There 
he found Oxinden’s diplomacy of no avail, for a minor 
chief, the Rajah of Karwar, claimed the overlordship of 
Anjediva, and he strongly objected to the proposed 
settlement, threatening armed resistance, and reprisals 
against the Company’s factors at Karwar. 

Marlborough arrived with the Dunkirk while the 
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^Mpute was in progress and, thoroughly out of temper 
with India and all that it concerned, took possession of 
the island in defiance of the Rajah’s prohibition, 
raised the King’s colours and mounted six guns trans¬ 
ferred from the ships. Then, with a feeling of duty 
effectively accomplished, his fleet set sail for England, 
leaving the Chestnut for the use of the garrison. 

The island on which Shipman found himself estab¬ 
lished was about one mile long and half a mile wide, 
with steep cliffs on the seaward side, but with a sandy 
bay and good anchorage towards the mainland. Except 
for a fringe of palm trees near the bay, the island re¬ 
vealed nothing but barren rock on which the tropic sun 
beat mercilessly. 

Shipman effected something in the nature of a truce 
with the outraged Rajah by presenting him with a rich 
crimson velvet saddle and its furnishings, a case of 
pistols, a great looking-glass, and six sword blades. 
Further, he concurred in a Customs levy on provisions 
brought from the mainland. 

Meantime he resumed correspondence with the Vice¬ 
roy, and wrote optimistically to Oxinden regarding the 
probable outcome of his negotiations, and forecasting 
an early departure from the island. 

The garrison had immediately set about the con¬ 
struction of living quarters of sufficient substance to 
withstand the force of the coming rains, but, notwith¬ 
standing the protection provided, the monsoon proved 
a trying time for the soldiers. Dysentery broke out and 
swept through the garrison like a flame, and by the end 
of the season all but 130 of the men were dead and of 
these only half were fit for duty. 

News of the peace between Holland and Portugal at 
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„„ & Jh reached the combatants, and Shipman, now that 
this difficulty was removed, again demanded the sur¬ 
render of Bombay. The withdrawal of one potent 
enemy, however, appeared to strengthen the Viceroy’s 
attitude towards his self-selected antagonists, and 
knowing of Shipman’s weakened garrison, he replied 
that Bombay could only be taken from him by force of 
arms. But Marlborough’s letter to the King, acquaint¬ 
ing His Majesty of the perfidy of the Portuguese, had 
by that time reached its destination and the disclosure 
raised a storm of resentment throughout England. The 
Secretary of State wrote at once to Sir Richard Fan- 
shaw, Ambassador at Lisbon, declaring that the King s 
anger would be appeased only by delivery of the 
Viceroy’s head on a charger. A more formal protest 
accompanied the Royal wrath, however, which de¬ 
manded: the punishment of the Viceroy, reparation for 
the expenses incurred, amounting to at least £ 100,000, 
and the cession of all territory snown in the map 
exhibited at the time of the treaty, including Salsette 


and Thana. 

As a result of the protest the King of Portugal wrote 
to the Viceroy ordering him to surrender the island of 
Bombay forthwith, and in the interim proposed diplo¬ 
matic discussions with the Secretary of State about the 
exact extent of the territory to be ceded, and other 
minor points in dispute. 

To relieve Shipman from his enforced stay at Anje- 
diva, a fresh commission was issued by the Secretary of 
State, countersigned by the King, and dispatched 
overland. This warrant authorized Shipman, his 
‘Comissary, deputy, and procurator’ to receive the port 
and island of Bombay, ‘together with the fortifications 
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other things belonging to us by the treaty’. Afc_ 

‘bnal instructions authorized Shipman, in the event of 


dispute regarding the neighbouring islands, to accept 
what was handed over, and protest against the detention 
of the rest. 

The orders to the Viceroy and Shipman’s amended 
commission arrived on 22nd October, 1664, but by that 
time Shipman and all but one of his officers had fallen 
victims to the prevailing malady. Shipman died on 
8th April and his last act was to appoint his secretary, 
Humphrey Cooke, to the position of Lieutenant- 
Governor of His Majesty’s forces. 

Even then the pertinacious Viceroy raised objection 
to the transfer on the grounds that the authority from 
the King made no provision for a successor in the event 
of Shipman’s death. This was strictly so, but his 
Council persuaded him, in view of the reduced conces¬ 
sion of territory implied in the warrant, to withdraw his 
opposition. The mandate of the King of Portugal 
further deprived him of his main (but unexpressed) 
objection, for it contained an assurance that vested 
interests would not be confiscated, and the freedom of 
the Roman Catholic religion would be observed. 

So De Castro yielded; but there was something 
prophetic about his final word to his Royal master. He 
wrote: ‘Only the obedience I owe your Majesty could 
have forced me to do this deed, because I foresee the 
great troubles that from this neighbourhood will result 
to the Portuguese, and that India will be lost the same 
day in which the English nation is settled in Bombay.’ 

Simultaneously with the arrival of Shipman’s 
authority came instructions from the Governors in 
London to Oxinden to render all assistance to the 
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^garp^dn at Anjediva. These orders had already been 
anticipated, as the factors at Surat had early knowledge 
of their troubles, and Henry Gary, the Company’s 
agent at Karwar, had been in continuous contact with 
them since their arrival. He took up the cudgels on 
their behalf with the authorities at Goa and, according 
to his reports, his interviews with the Viceroy invari¬ 
ably betokened speedy relief, but, as invariably, the 
Viceroy failed to implement his undertakings. 

Immediately the negotiations matured, Gary ren¬ 
dered yeoman service in arranging transport for the 
garrison and prevailed upon the Viceroy, obstructive to 
the last, to hire him six obsolete frigates and three cargo 
boats for the embarkation of the troops and their 
equipment. 

Two officers and 123 rank and file responded at the 
last muster on Anjediva Island, out of the original 
force of 500 men! 

The Chestnut and her flotilla of leaking craft arrived 
in Bombay Harbour on the 1st day of February, 1665. 
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XVII 

CESSION OF BOMBAY 

T HE official transfer of Bombay did not take 
place until 8th February, the delay being 
due to the necessity for calling Portuguese 
representatives from Bassein and other outlying 
points. 

The ceremony took place in the manor house of 
Donna Ignes de Miranda, widow of Dom Rodrigo de 
Monnsanto, who had been in his lifetime a considerable 
landowner in the island. 

Humphrey Cooke found to his dismay that the 
territory to be ceded had shrunk to a smaller concession 
than even that anticipated by Shipman, and he was 
faced with the alternative of accepting what was 
offered or of taking his sick and weary garrison back 
to Anjediva. The document embodying the cession 
defined the gift as Bombay, excluding not only Salsette 
and Thana but also Mahim, a district in the north¬ 
west corner of the island which, at flood, was separated 
by a tidal creek. Cooke made no demur, whatever his 
mental reservations may have been, and proceeded to 
accept the transfer. According to traditional custom, 
he gathered earth and stones from the soil of the 
island in his hands, and thereafter passed into the fort 
and laid hands on the walls. ‘And so he effectively 
tooke it, peacably and quietly, with liberty and in 
peace, without any question or contradiction, for the 
most Excellent King of Great Britaine, his heires and 
successors, to have, possess, and be lords of the said 
island of Bombaim and the port thereof, according to 
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capitulations aforesaid made between both Crownes 
and instructions of the Vice King.’ 

The witnesses on the English side were Ensign 
Thorne, Cooke’s only surviving officer; John Stevens, 
Captain of the Chestnut ; and Henry Gary and Thomas 
Ball, the lastnamed being also a servant of the Company 


and lent by the Surat factory. 

The document reserved various rights for Portuguese 
nationals. These stipulated that: 

The surrounding islands should retain their freedom 

of trade. . 

Any Portuguese subjects taking refuge in Bombay 

were to be surrendered. 

The Catholic inhabitants of the island were guaran¬ 
teed the free exercise of their religion. 

Portuguese vessels were to be allowed to use the 
harbour without interference. 

The inhabitants of Bombay were to preserve their 


rights of property. 

Portuguese residents in Salsette, Karanja, and the 
other islands in the harbour were to be permitted to 
fish in the bay and in the strait dividing Bombay from 
Salsette, without payment of duty, and the same liberty 
was conceded to the inhabitants of Bombay Island. 

Any native residents quitting Portuguese territory 
for English were to be surrendered even if they desired 
to become Protestants. The Catholic clergy or monks 
were to be left unmolested. The inhabitants and land- 
owners were not to be required to pay more than the 
quit-rents exacted under the rule of the Portuguese. 

When Cooke had opportunity to survey His 
Majesty’s new possession he found it in an appalling 
condition. The fortress which the English and Dutch 
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€et/ had battered to good effect some forty y 
tier, and which had been painstakingly rebuilt, had 
suffered again from Arab invaders, who destroyed it. 
Conflict with the Dutch had then followed, and the Portu¬ 
guese had neither the money nor the desire to recon¬ 
struct it, and all that came to Cooke in the shape of 
fortifications were two small bulwarks, and these the 
Donna Miranda claimed as her property, declaring 
that they formed the boundary of her garden. 

Further investigation revealed that the King of 
Portugal owned neither house, fort, ammunition, 
nor a foot of land on the island, and therefore the 
princely gift to the King of England resolved itself into 
a quit-rent revenue of about £ 7 °° P er annum. 

Cooke refused to be daunted, however, and set about 
putting the island in a state of defence. He placed the 
Chestnut’s ordnance on the top of the Donna Miranda’s 
bulwarks in defiance of her shrill protests, and erected 
two platforms in support. 

He found the island absolutely devoid of administra¬ 
tion, all legal cases hitherto having been referred to 
Bassein or Thana. To remedy this state of affairs he 
appointed an officer to organize the policing of the 
island, at a salary of 300 xeraphins a year; and further 
appointed a Justice of Peace to examine all cases with 
the assistance of a bailiff, but retained the final dis¬ 
pensation of justice to his own hand. 

He established an office for the administration of 
deceased estates, one nominee caring for the effects of 
European residents and another for the Indian. Law 
and order were further provided for by the construc¬ 
tion of a prison, Cooke explaining its necessity as due 
to ‘these people generally being very litigious’. 
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^The Portuguese priests were instructed to take a 
census of the inhabitants, and Cooke found that he had 
under his government 20,000 souls, resident in nine 
towns and villages, their religious welfare being cared 
for by the ministry of five churches. 

When Cooke’s establishment was in working order, 
he cast round for ways of enlarging the gift which the 
Portuguese had so meanly constricted. The neighbour¬ 
ing island of Mahim provided the most attractive 
means, as it possessed a harbour giving outlet to the 
Arabian Ocean, so with a small detachment from his 
garrison he marched across the creek at ebb-tide and 
took possession. 

Thereafter, he wrote to the Viceroy justifying his 
action, pointing out that territory which he and his 
troops were able to reach dryshod could not possibly 
be reckoned an island separate from Bombay. To give 
the Portuguese officials something else to think about, 
he formulated and submitted a claim for all rents and 
revenues relative to the Island of Bombay from the 
date of arrival of Lord Marlborough. The hare thus 
started effectively occupied the Viceroy’s attention to 
the exclusion of the main issue, and Cooke established 
Gary with a garrison of twenty men at Mahim, where 
they immediately exacted a customs levy on the trade 
of the port. 

Communications next engaged Cooke’s attention, 
for, although his island produced a plethora of coconuts 
and rice, he was dependent on the mainland for supplies 
of timber and building materials. These were available 
at the river ports of Kalyan and Bhiwandi, but trans¬ 
port from there was obstructed at the mouth of the 
creek by the Portuguese, who levied Customs dues at 
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na. Cooke therefore wrote to King Charles, 
waxing eloquent over the prospective utility of Kalyan 
and Bhiwandi, declaring these towns to be the natural 
gateways for the outlet of produce from the Deccan, 
Golconda, and Coromandel, and exhorting His Majesty 
to procure from the King of Portugal permission for 
Bombay craft to navigate without let or hindrance in all 
rivers and creeks over which he held sway. 

Cooke’s immediate need was reinforcements, and he 
besought the King to send him a good recruitment of 
officers and men. He stated that he had been able to 
enlist the services of a few Englishmen, mainly deserters 
from the East India Company’s ships, but could not 
rely upon these for continuity of service. 

To provide a temporary force of defenders, he issued 
a proclamation requiring all inhabitants of the island 
between the ages of fourteen and sixty to report at his 
head-quarters with any arms they possessed. To these 
he administered an oath of allegiance, which involved 
renunciation of all former authority. 

It was unfortunate that King Charles’s enthusiasm for 
his new possession lagged considerably behind that of 
his representative, for when Cooke’s missive reached 
England Charles was in treaty to sell the island back 
to the Portuguese. This startling reversion was due to 
an unexpected delay in payment of the cash portion of 
his bride’s dowry; and the King pitched the price of 
the retrocession of Bombay at a figure which would 
compensate for probable default. These negotiations 
fell through, and from that point Charles’s interest in 
his fledgling colony began to wane. 

Cooke’s cash resources soon dwindled, and, after he 
had disbursed all the King’s money, ,he wrote to 
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&en suggesting that the Honourable Compan 
should finance him until such time as fresh funds 
arrived. With pardonable suspicion of Royal bor¬ 
rowers, Oxinden temporized, saying that he had no 
authority to lend the Company’s funds outside its 
normal business; in any case, reference would first 
have to be made to London, and, as Cooke’s advices 
regarding the penury of the colony were already on the 
way, the need for the Company’s assistance would 
probably not arise. 

He further added a disagreeable piece of news to the 
effect that hostilities had again broken out between 
England and Holland, and informed Cooke that he 
had been empowered to evacuate the garrison of Bom¬ 
bay if there was danger of attack. For this purpose he 
was holding the African and the St. George at his dis¬ 
posal to convey the troops either to England or to 
the CompjMiy’s fortress at Madras. To this Cooke 
replied that he would not evacuate, but would defend 
Bombay to the last, and that the same resolution in¬ 
spired every man in the garrison. He begged Oxinden 
to dispatch to Bombay all the supernumerary men in 
the factory and the fleet to supplement his garrison. 
Having taken the precaution to suspend all coastal 
t rade immediately war was declared, Oxinden was able 
to spare the crews of the Royal Welcome and the Hope- 
well , but asked Cooke to moderate his requests for 
administrative assistance, pointing out that he had 
already made severe inroads on the personnel of the 
Company. This conveyed a shrewd reminder that Gary 
and Ball, quondam factors of the Company, had elected 
to become servants of the King without the courteous 
formality of resigning from their first allegiance. 
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The indefatigable Cooke then augmented his garrison 
by the enlistment of Portuguese half-castes, but even 
with these a persistent and distressing high mortality 
rate reduced his garrison to 120 men. He extended the 
fort defences on the landward side, erecting walls 14 
feet high constructed of coconut trees and turf, which 
he asserted were cannon-proof. In his report to His 
Majesty he declared that the structure would have 
cost £5,000 in England, whereas he had completed the 
work at a cost of £100 only, due to organization of 
native labour, which he had employed in relays of 
1,000 men on a shift, the reward for which was only 
‘something to drinke\ He was then daily expecting 
the Dutch, and reiterated his need for men, money, 
ordnance, and ammunition. 

Knowing that a response from England would take 
a long time, Cooke renewed his claim on the Portuguese 
Viceroy for the revenue withheld since Marlborough’s 
arrival. Failing again to make any impression there, 
he cast round for other methods to replenish his 
coffers. The island then produced an income of a 
little over £1,000 per annum from quit rents, Customs, 
coconut tax, liquor and tobacco monopolies, whereas 
the garrison pay amounted to £250 per mensem. An 
outstanding debt at Surat then attracted his attention. 
It arose originally from a consignment of peprar 
shipped to a merchant at that port by the Chestmit 
while she lay unemployed at Anjediva, This cargo was 
destroyed by fire during a raid by the rebel Sivaji. 
Rightly or wrongly, Cooke attributed the loss to the 
military incompetence of the Mogul’s forces, and sub¬ 
mitted a claim against the ruling power accordingly. 
The response of the Emperor was not quite rapid 
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Ugh for the impetuous Cooke, so, when a storm- 
tbssed Mogul ship from Calicut for Surat took shelter 
in Bombay Harbour, he promptly arrested her, pend¬ 
ing settlement of his claim. It so happened that the 
ship carried a ‘safe’ permit from the Company, but 
Cooke elected to ignore that, in the hope that his action 
would bring publicity to his grievance. He succeeded 
to an extent greater than his wildest hopes, for, when 
the news of the attachment reached Surat, Oxinden 
was peremptorily summoned to explain matters to the 
Governor. By mischance he was suffering from gout 
at the time and his deputy, Aungier, was delegated to 
attend in his stead. The unfortunate substitute there¬ 
fore had to bear the brunt of the official anger, and 
returned to the factory to report to the President the 
impending confiscation of the Company’s effects, 
which, he declared, was but the least of the Governors 
threats. 

Oxinden immediately wrote a conciliatory letter, but 
insisted that Cooke’s action should be treated inde¬ 
pendently of the Company, as he had no authority 
over the King’s representative, and he begged the 
Governor to delay punitive measures until such time 
as he could get into touch with the culprit. 

Then followed an acrimonious correspondence be¬ 
tween Sir George and the aggressive Cooke, who was 
eventually prevailed upon to comply with law and 
order, but not before he had expressed resentment at 
the tone of Oxinden’s letters and made it clear that 
the release of the Mogul ship was entirely due to assur¬ 
ances from the Governor that his claim would receive 
immediate and favourable attention, and not to the 
unwarranted interference of the Surat President, whom 
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^.^^accused of assuming authority unbecoming his 
position. 

The strenuous pace at which Cooke was exerting 
himself began, at length, to tell on his health, and he 
became fretful and ill. In the course of his vigorous 
administration he soon came into conflict with his 
staff, his driving force being greater than they could 
endure. His methods of raising money were at times 
questionable, and Gary, Stevens, and Ball eventually 
found it incumbent on them to formulate various 
charges of corruption against him, which they sub¬ 
mitted to the Secretary of State. The principal 
allegations were: 

That he had drawn pay at the rate of £2 per day, 
the rate allowed to his predecessor as Governor, instead 
of 12 s. per day according to his position as Deputy. 

That he appropriated to himself a levy of £4 on each 
butt of arrack sold on the island. 

That he rented the monopoly of tobacco sales to 
Gary and Ball for 4,800 xeraphins per annum, and, 
after they had furnished a warehouse for their trade, 
went back on his contract and mulcted them a further 
1,000 xeraphins. 

That he confiscated Portuguese fishing rights on the 
grounds of illegality, and then restored them privately 
on payment of bribes amounting to 3,000 xeraphins. 

These plaints, together with the probable danger of 
a Dutch attack on the island, evidently impressed the 
State authorities, and Cooke was superseded by the 
appointment of a military Governor in the person of 
Sir Gervase Lucas. The need for strengthening the 
garrison also had become apparent to the Government, 
and arrangements were put in hand to restore it to its 
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nal strength, but the estimated cost—£7,371 pe 
annum—caused a hasty revision of the decision, for the 
national finances were strained to their utmost by the 
misfortune of war in European waters. For the same 
reason no Government vessel could be spared to con¬ 
vey the new Governor to his post, and ultimately 
Lucas, with a staff of six aides, set sail in the Company’s 


Sl 


ship Return . 

The Return was destined for Surat, but was under 
orders to call at Goa to disembark the Governor, where 
he proposed to recruit Portuguese soldiers for the garri¬ 
son at Bombay, pending arrival of reinforcements from 
England. There he found that relations with the 
Portuguese were not sufficiently cordial to encourage 
recruitment, so he gave up the project and hired a small 
vessel to carry him and his staff to Bombay, l he 
Return gave him escort part of the way and then set 
course for Surat, signalling a parting wish of prosperity 
to his enterprise. The following day an unwelcome 
convoy was provided by sundry rakish looking craft 
from the mainlaind, which closed in ominously upon 
him, and the Governor-Elect of Bombay reached his 
territory on November 5th, 1666, with a flotilla of 
Malabar pirates at his heels. 

Lucas was authorized to retain Cooke’s services as 
Deputy Governor if circumstances warranted the 
appointment; but investigation into the charges and 
Cooke’s truculent justification of his actions made 
retention impossible. Sir Gcrvase found that the 
period of Cooke’s administration revealed irregularities 
involving a sum of 12,000 xeraphins obtained by illegal 
methods, but this amount, together with his overdrawn 
pay, had been disbursed entirely on the defences of 
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ay. In the final adjustment of accounts, a small 
balance alleged to be owing by Cooke was recovered by 
distraining on his personal effects. 

Then the degraded and indignant Cooke left for Goa 
with the intention of proceeding to England to present 
his case to the Admiralty. 

Sir Gervase Lucas appointed Gary as Deputy, and 
together they set about increasing the revenues of the 
island so as to render it independent of assistance from 
England, which had already proved a precarious source 
of supply. With that end in view, he cancelled the 
arrangement whereby collection of Customs had been 
farmed out, and this immediately resulted in additional 
revenue. A thorough investigation into the titles of 
landholders revealed in some instances no documentary 
evidence of tenure, and Lucas promptly confiscated 
these holdings, notwithstanding the lamentations of the 
Portuguese occupiers. It was found that Cooke had 
been aware of these irregularities, but had used his 
knowledge to extract a continuous tribute from the 
agitated proprietors. 

Early in the following year five Dutch warships were 
sighted off the coast, but to the relief of the garrison 
they held on their way northward. The enemy re¬ 
mained in Indian waters for about three months, and 
were then recalled to Sumatra, where trouble had 
broken out with the Achinese, so Bombay was spared 
the opportunity of testing its defences. 

The garrison then had the misfortune to lose its 
Governor, Sir Gervase Lucas dying with startling 
suddenness on 21st May, 1667. Gary thereupon took 
over the reins of Government and almost his first duty 
was to deal with the dispossessed Cooke, who wrote 
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Joa lamenting the death of Sir Gervase and 
ring his intention of returning to Bombay to resume 
charge, by virtue of his commission of Lieutenant- 
Governor, which had not so far been officially revoked. 
He demanded information regarding the state and 
strength of the garrison, so that he could, if need be, 
bring men and supplies from Goa the better to defend 
the island against the Dutch. This foreboded trouble, 
as Gary had no intention of being superseded, and the 
ready remedy was to lay Cooke by the heels. He there¬ 
fore did not dissuade him from coming, but assured 
him that there was no need for Portuguese reinforce¬ 
ments, as the resources of the garrison were sufficient 
to meet all contingencies. 

Two months later Cooke wrote from the Jesuits’ 
College at Bandra, on the neighbouring island of 
Salsette, demanding in the King’s name, possession 
and government of Bombay. Gary, after an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to lure Cooke on to the island for the 
purpose of arresting him, then dropped all subterfuge 
and ordered him to discontinue his ‘unwarrantable and 
foolish proceedings’ against His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, otherwise he would officially declare him a rebel 
and traitor. Cooke ignored the warning, and when 
Gary discovered that he held at his command a force of 
500 Portuguese, with Jesuit support behind him, he 
made good his threat and publicly proclaimed the 
errant Cooke ‘rebel and traitor’, and demanded delivery 
of his person from the Portuguese authorities. 

In the face of this proclamation, Cooke’s courage 
failed him, and he set out for Surat to enlist the support 
of the factors. Gary, however, got a runner through 
ahead of him, warning Oxinden of Cooke’s defection, 
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instructing him to effect arrest. Cooke duly turned 
up at Surat, but, getting wind of the threat to his 
liberty, fled to Daman disguised as a Moslem. From 
there he sailed to the Persian Gulf and set out for 
England overland to fulfil his original intention of 
pleading his cause at Whitehall. He never arrived; the 
caravan route claimed his bones. 

Gary’s statement at the taking over of government 
reported a garrison of 285 men of which ninety-three 
were survivors of the original expedition, forty-two 
were Portuguese and French locally enlisted, and 150 
were native troops recruited from the Deccan (‘faithfull 
and stout men’). Communications within the island 
were effected by the employment of twenty light 
horsemen. 

The annual cost of the garrison amounted to 
£3,533 145., while the revenues of the island now 
brought in £6,490 ys. 6 d. With his surplus Gary pro¬ 
posed to extend defences by fortifying Gibbet Island, 
a small rocky islet in the bay. His greatest need was a 
fleet, and he urged the King to send out two ships of 
about forty guns apiece, with which, and six brigantines 
he planned to build locally, he confidently proposed to 
harry the Dutch. He reckoned, however, without the 
penury of the wastrel Charles, for no response was made 
to his request. Nor was the suggestion fruitful that his 
industry and constant diligence should be rewarded 
by appointment to the vacant position of Governor. 

The first sign of Royal interest in the island was 
embodied in a letter from Oxinden, which informed 
him that the Island of Bombay, ‘with all the rights, 
proflits, territories, and apurtenances thereof whatso¬ 
ever, and all and singular royalties, revenews, rents, 
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customes, castles, forts, buildings, and fortifications, 
priviledges, franchizees, preheminences, and heridita- 
ments whatsoever within the said premisees or to them 
or any of them belonging &c.’ had been transferred to 
the Company. 1 


1 Ref. The English Factories in India , Foster. 
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HE transfer of the island from the Crown to the 


Company was due to a great extent to the cost of 


JL the war with Holland. In the early stages Parlia¬ 
ment had voted a sum of £125,000 to equip the Fleet, 
but the will to assist was greater than the taxpayers’ 
ability to pay, so the King made his usual recourse to 
those who were in apparent possession of cash. He 
wrote to the Company requesting a loan of £50,000 to 
enable him to pay arrears of wages due to seamen, 
without which, he declared, the Fleet could not proceed 
to sea. As maritime protection was essential to the 
Company’s interests, the Governors agreed to grant the 
loan at 6 per cent, per annum, but laid down a condition 
that the contribution should not be taken as a precedent. 

The outbreak of the Great Plague in both countries 
then hastened an end to the war, although a raid by the 
Dutch on the English fleet anchored at Chatham, while 
peace negotiations w r ere actually under discussion at 
Breda, almost provoked a resumption of hostilities. 
A flame of indignation at the treachery swept through¬ 
out the country and affected the stockholders of the 
Company to such an extent that they spontaneously 
lent the Treasury an additional £20,000 for the further 
prosecution of the w-ar. But both nations were weary of 
conflict and dismayed by pestilence, and the interrupted 
Treaty of Breda was made effective on 21st July, 1667. 
By its terms both nations agreed to retain their 
conquests and renounce their losses. 

As a result of the treaty, the Company was finally 
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_ Ived of the tenure of the island of Pulo Run in t 
...oluccas, which had been held precariously by one or 
other of the nations since the beginning of their ventures 
in Eastern seas. A gain to England of the City of New 
Amsterdam, now New York, in the Americas afforded 
the Company no compensating satisfaction. 

The two loans were promptly repaid, too precipi¬ 
tately as it happened, for no sooner was peace ratified 
than the Treasury found itself without sufficient money 
to pay off the Fleet, and again approached the Company. 
By this time the governing body had realized that the 
peace terms involved the loss of Pulo Run, so they 
hardened their hearts and refused. Lord Clarendon 
then divulged in unofficial conversations that the 
King proposed to dispose of Bombay to save the expense 
of the garrison. He mentioned that there were others 
anxious to obtain possession of the island, but, out ot 
respect for the Company, His Majesty was prepared to 
make them the first offer. They replied, warily, that 
they were willing to relieve the King of the island 
provided that they were not asked to refund the 
money already expended on it. Continued negotiations 
resulted in the Treasury Commissioners proposing 
that a loan of £50,000 be made to the King in respect 
of the transfer free of all claims. 

The acceptance of the offer was considered and 
approved by a General Court on 4th December, the 
chief arguments in favour being that it would be 
greatly to the Company’s detriment if Bombay passed 
into other hands, and, although it was likely to prove a 
burden for some time, the ultimate revenues might 
cover upkeep. 

A Committee was appointed to draw up concrete 
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Transfer of Bombay to the 

which were approved by the Privy Council 
on 13th December, 1667, and the Attorney-General was 
ordered to prepare letters patent for the transfer of the 



island to the Company. 

These read that: 

For the encouragement of the East India Company, 
the King transferred to that body all his rights in the 
Island of Bombay, declaring them to be the ‘true and 
absolute Lords and Proprietors of the Port and Island’, 
subject to payment of an annual rent of £ 10. 

The Company was debarred from parting with the 
island or any portion thereof. 

The inhabitants were to enjoy the free exercise of the 
Roman Catholic religion. 

The King granted to the Company all stores upon the 
island at the time of the actual transfer, and agreed to 
defray the expenses of the garrison until Michaelmas, 
1668. 

The Company was permitted: 

To make laws for the government of the island, and 
to impose penalties for non-observance. 

To appoint Governors and others, and to authorize 
them to exercise judicial authority in the island. 

To repel by force any invaders, and to put in force 
martial law. 

Persons born on the island were to be reckoned 
natural subjects of Great Britain, and to enjoy all 
privileges as such. Finally, the powers granted by the 
Charter were to apply to any other ports, islands, or 
other territories in or near Bombay, or in any other 
part of the East Indies, which the Company might 
acquire in the future. 

When these momentous advices reached Surat, 
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nden decided to take possession before Gary had 
time or opportunity to realize the significance of the 
transfer. Delay might possibly result in organized 
resistance, and Sir George had no wish to dispute the 
issue with an armed garrison, so he dispatched John 
Goodier and three junior factors forthwith fo Bombay 
in the Constantinople Merchant to deliver the King's 
letter ordering the transfer of the island. To mollify 
Gary, Goodier was authorized to re-employ him in the 
Company's service, provided the negotiations were 
satisfactorily concluded. 

The deputation landed on 21st September, 1668, and 
were met by Gary, who, with an escort from the gar¬ 
rison, received them with much respect and ceremony, 
and conducted them to the fort. In formally handing 
over, Gary put the garrison through a series of evolu¬ 
tions so as to impress the new-comers with the efficiency 
of his disciplined force, and then at his command the 
troops marched in line to the far bulwark of the fort and 
laid down their weapons, and marched back unarmed. 
Gary then read the Royal proclamation, and exhorted 
them to give the same allegiance to the Honourable 
Company that they had given to His Majesty. 

Thereafter, Goodier read the Company’s commission 
and his authority from the President at Surat, and 
ordered those of the garrison who desired to enlist in 
the Company's service to march to where their weapons 
w T ere piled, and re-form in their new allegiance. The 
garrison turned about, marched to their arms, and 
returned equipped to the service of their new masters. 

William Methwold's ‘castle in the aire' had at last 
thrust its foundations into the earth. The gateway to 
India lay open. 
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Table of moneys current in the Indies in the seventeenth 
century, with sterling equivalents calculated on the basis of 
Silver at standard price of $s. 2d. per ounce (.9125 fine), and 
Gold at Mint price of £3 1 7 s - per ounce (.917 fine). 


European 

Coins 

Weight after 
adjustment of 
fineness to 
English Standard 

Equivalent 

in 

l *• d. 

Silver 

Riall of eight (Spain) 

diet. gr. mt. 

17 10 2 

4 6 

Ecu (France) 

17 10 2 

4 6 

Portcullis (England) 

17 10 2 

4 6 

Rix dollar (Hanover) 

17 20 2 

4 7 

Ducat (Venice) 

13 1 17 

3 4 ! 

Crusado (Portugal) 

11 1 13 

2 10J 

Guilder (Holland) . 

6 17 1 

1 8 

Gold 

Louis d’or (France) 

S 3 18 

1 0 o| 

Pistole (Spain) 

478 

16 9 

Doubloon (Spain) . 

17 5 12 

3 7 1 

Moeda (Portugal) . 

3 10 16 

13 5 

Ducat (Holland) . 

2 9 3 

9 3 

Sequin (Venice) 

2 10 7 

9 Si 


is 5 
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Indian Coins 

Metal 

Content 

Pure 

Metal 

Weight 

English 

Standard 

Equivalent 

Mahmoodi (Gujerat) . 

Silver and 

grs. dec. 
Variable 

£ s. d. 
7*82 

Subsidiary pice (32) 

copper 

Copper 

Variable 

approx. 

Pagoda (Golconda) 

and tin 
Gold 

42 048 

7 5' 2 5 

Subsidiary fanam (15) 

Silver 

Variable 


Subsidiary cash (9) 

Copper 

Variable 


Toman (Persia) 

Gold 

7 1 47 

12 8 

Subsidiary abassi (50) 

Silver 

Variable 


Subsidiary kasbequis (40). 

Copper 

Variable 


St. Thome (Goa) 

Gold 

37 93 

68*5 

Subsidiary xeraphin (2) . 

Silver 

Variable 


Subsidiary budgerook (360) 

Mohur (Mogul’s Dominions) 

Copper 
and tin 
Gold 

Variable 
187 651 

1 13 2-52 

Subsidiary rupee (16) 

Silver 

175 923 

2 0-56 

Subsidiary pice (64) 

Copper 
and tin 

Variable 
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-i-Nur, the ‘Mountain of Light’. By what mea 
or for what consideration it passed from the King of 
Golconda’s possession is not known, but it first ap- 
peared as a cut stone in the regalia of the Mogul 
Emperor Shah Jahan. It next passed to Persia as part 
of ^80,000,000 of loot taken from Delhi by the all- 
conquering Nadir Shah. From Teheran the diamond 
sped, by the fortune of war, to Kabul and thence, as the 
reward of treachery, back to India. Then when the 
Punjab was annexed the restless gem fell into the hands 
of the East India Company and at last found a peaceful 
setting in the crown of Queen Victoria, Empress of 
India. 

Methwold and Soury discovered that they were the 
first Europeans to have visited that part of the country 
and consequently their complexions and garments were 
subjected to embarrassing inspection and comment. A 
spurious report of their great wealth provided an in¬ 
superable obstacle to profitable trading, so, pretending 
that curiosity only had brought them to the mine, they 
took their leave. Next day Methwold dispatched 
Bampas with 400 pagodas to make discreet purchases on 
joint account with Soury, with strict injunctions not to 
reveal his principals. Bampas duly carried out his 
instructions, but the possession of so much wealth in 
the hands of a menial had not escaped notice and he 
was set upon on his way back and robbed of all he had. 
Bampas fought desperately to protect his master’s 
property, and in the scuffle had an ear cut oil, which 
distressed Methwold more than the loss of the diamonds. 

On their return to Masulapatam, Methwold found 
the Company’s ship Unity in the bay with cargo and 
dispatches from Bantam. The first letter opened was 
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Masulapd. 

Richard Fursland, Ball’s successor at Bantam, and 


§L 


to his consternation it contained a stark announcement 
that the Governor and Committees had decided to 


terminate his service with the Company, and instructed 
him to return to England forthwith to answer various 
charges of misconduct which had been laid against him. 
This communication utterly dumbfounded him, as he 
was conscious of no dereliction of duty; on the con-* 
trary,. his record of service, so far as he could render it, 
had been beyond reproach. The Company, he lealized, 
was legally within its rights, his five years contract 
having expired, but as he was in virile health he had 
given no thought to quitting his charge and had made 
no application for relief. Fursland wrote sympa¬ 
thetically, but could shed no light on the charges or 
reveal the names of his accusers, as they had not been 
communicated to him. This omission naturally angeied 
Methwold, and he wrote to his employers complaining 
bitterly that they had seen fit to give credence to accusa¬ 
tions without giving him opportunity to refute them. 
He understood, however, that he had to obey instruc¬ 
tions and wrote: ‘I expect my Nunc Dimittis , and hope 
to come home in the first ship, according to your abso¬ 
lute command of “Send him home.” ' While still in the 
heat of fury, he wrote to his friend Ball, then in England, 
telling him of his impeachment, and let himself go in a 
masterly but vituperative criticism of the Company and 
its administration. 

Matthew Duke was promoted to Methwold’s place 
and, by way of speeding his departing chief, wrote to 
the Company declaring that the loss of 200 pagodas at 
the Kuluur mines, w r hich had been charged to the 
Company’s account, was in reality a private venture on 
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